












(NO OTHER WAY TO 
|” BUILD THE PARTY 











to answer our appeal for aid in our expansion program 
for The New Leader. There are still others to answer 
the roll call, and we expect them to respond. This is the way 
that every Socialist movement has been built and there is no 
other way to build it. Our movement has been made by party 
papers. They are the advance couriers of the hosts ‘that are 
later organized into Locals and Branches. 
In this connection we have a letter this week from William 
. Henry, National Executive Secretary, that is to the point. 
Henry has his own problems of surveying the states for ’or- 
ganization work the coming summer, taking care of the busi- 
ness end of the national propaganda paper, and looking after 
the office routine, but he also has time to consider The New 
. Leader. Here is his letter. 
“In looking ~~ The New Leader, issue of February 12, I 


A ND still the men and women who make history continue 






notice ++ ‘ contributions sent during the week. The 
wee 32 amounted to $42, $14 of which came from 
New *% ‘8 from outside. 

“NG “ »rstand why the Comrades of the nation, 
reader y Qa sader, and especially in New York City, 
donot wW ‘ wholesome way in the building up of 
the pap ~*~ ‘ contributing to its expense of publica- 
tion anc tr Comrades should:realize that it is the 
Party pi 5, the way. The New Leader is both a 
propagan 4 itional paper. It carries an unusual 
amountc © rcialist and Labor movement of this 
and other is the Party press that will prepare 
the way fa ment. I hope your readers will not 
be slow in | sueir mouthpiece. 


“I am eni.vsing one dollar as a contribution, and I am sorry 
it is not more. The Comrades who cannot afford to give more 
should at least send a*dollar. Every reader should contribute 
something, and not expect a few to do all the work and finance 
our papers and the movement as well.” 

Incidentally, Comrade Henry informs us that from his tower 
in the National Office the prospects for Socialist education and 
organization has never looked brighter for many years. So- 
cialists want to organize, they want speakers, they want litera- 
ture, and they are working hard for the national party paper. 

There are readers we have not heard from. We want to hear 
from them NOW. We want to close this column. If you have 
not answered the roll call DO IT NOW. 

The report is more encouraging every week. 
week's fine record: 


Here is this 


Cloak and Reefer Makers | Lloyd E. Potter, Media, Pa. 1.00 
SS SS arr cere $25.00 | Alva Coffman, Weaver, W. 
Millinery Union No. 24...... 25.00 | Welt oy 1540 £080. cn ka pee 1.00 
W. S&S. Hutchins, Greenfield, | Joseph ie ee Merced 
RN, athe eine ae ieee Sig ts We 1OMR) ON esac ahi 1.00 
M. Patterson, Brooklyn...... 10.00 | Geo Webber, Rochester, 
Bruno Wagner, New York.... 5.00 | Me We awhoak ate oesacarulte 1.00 
Olga K. Long, New York.... 5.00; Wm. H. Henry, Chicago, Ill. 1.00 
Wm. Bernstein, Brooklyn.... 5.00 | Oskar K. Edelman, Dayton, 
Dr. S. M, Neistadt, Balti- | Se” ec be ek oe Ss bee ost ~« 1.00 
a ea ere 5.00| No Name, New York...... 1.00 
W. L. Smith, Green River, | cnet 
SE Se eee pe Oe woete re 3.00 Total fer the week....... $100.00 





Unemployment Follows 
Strike in Passaic; 
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CENTRAL FIELD 
LIKELY 


Union Reported to Have 
Decided Against Call- 
ing Out Others April 1 


T was disclosed in an authoritative 





quarter, says a Miami dispatch to 
the New York Times, that the 
Committee has decided 
that only the union mines in the cen- 
tral competitive field would be affected 
by any walkout on April 1. Union 
mines in the “outlying districts” would 
be permitted to operate under the ex- 
isting Jacksonville agreement, although 
no new contracts would be made in 
| See districts until the disagreement 
with the central field operators is set- 
tled. 

The central competitive field includes 
Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, Indiana 
and Illinois. Outside of these States 
are many otler unionized bituminous 
mines, usually referred to as being in 
the “outlying districts.” 

About 150,000 union miners are em- 
ployed in such “outlying districts” in 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Michigan and Washington. 

A majority of these mines are owned 
by the Northern Pacific, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Rock Island, 
the New York Central and other rail- 
road systems. The fact that these 
mines would not be shut down means 
that the coal supplies of most of the 
large railroad systems would be as- 
sured in the event of-a strike. 

The Policy Committee is also re- | 
ported to have discussed the question | 
of district settlements. The miners | 
are said to have. favored a conciliatory 
policy and to have advocated making 
separate contracts, if possible, with the 
Illinois and Indiana operators. 

The miners think that the conference 
indicated that these operators are not 
averse to a settlement on the old wage 


miners’ Policy 








Workers in Dire Need 


10,000 Jobless as Union "HUNTINGTON MAYOR 
Office Finds It Impos-, ¢4¢g RELIGIOUS DEBATER | 


sible to Give Assist-| 
Governor Howard M. Gore of West 


ance 
Virginia was urged on Feb. 12 by the 
By Marv B. Trask American Civil Liberties Union to re- 


store the rights of free 
HE year-long strike of the Pas-|suntington and to rebuke Mayor W. 
textile workers is now al- E 
most at an end—may be over be- |; - 
fore this article appears in type. In|bate. At the 
only one mill, the United Piece Dye | Bailey, a director, wired Mayor Neal 
Works of Lodi, are the workers stil] | Protesting against his “high-handed | 
on strike, Instead of strikers, there | Procedure” in violation of “fundamen- | 
are now unemployed. tal American rights of free speech” 
and threatened to “seek other means | 
if relief through executive channels | 




















speech in 


saic ss a 
Neal for banning a religious de- 


same time Forrest 


Tynemployed workers—ten thousand 





scale, but their ‘hopes received a #°t- | 
pack when the opefators ‘froni botit| 
States openly denounced the Jackson- 
ville contracts and alleged union domi- 
nation. 

Since Mr. Lewis’ attacks on. the dis- 
organized condition of the industry 
there has been a growing demand for | 
}@a@n operators’ organization, and the 
early formation of one is declared | 
probable. 


U. $. INCREASES FORCE 
OF MARINES IN CHINA 


ASHINGTON 


of American naval 





— Concentration 
craft at 
Shanghai is continuing not- 
withstanding reports which lead to the 


hope that critical conditions for for- 








of them. Despite the fact that settle- ta hot obtusa” 

ry ent began over three months aB0, | ine Goniwoverss aiGes treek dee a0> | eigners may be passing. Admiral 
only a very small percentage of the | tion of City Gonieiisetoer Homer 1, | Williams, commanding the Asiatic 
strikers have been re-employed, The Yeich, in forbidding Dr. T. T. Martin, fleet, has. reported to the Navy De- 
or hag ee: Oe numerous; ™M@~/ tield secretary of the Anti-Evolution | partment that on February 21 he had 
chinery is rusty, it is a slack time in League of America, and Charles Smith, | ordered the destroyers Hulbert, Noa 
the mills, and, strangely enough, there president of the National Association|and Preble from Manila and the | 


is apparently no great desire on the 
part of some of the owners to re- 
employ their former workers as rapidly 
as one might expect. 


to 


“Is 


for the Advancement of Atheism, 
debate in the city auditorium ‘on 
There a God in the Universe?” 














Parrot from Pagoda Anchorage, four- 
teen miles below Foochow, 
hai. 
= two gunboats and two destroyers have 


to Shang- 
The armored cruiser Pittsburgh, 











COAL STRIKE FOR 


many years has had an official com- 
mittee working to that effect and have 
introduced bills in a number of States, 
In addition, many 





Civic Federation Study 
Of Old Age Pensions 
Is Exposed As Fraud 





By a New Lead 
ARRISBURG, PA.—In an 


H 


a fake “investigation,” 


The Federation’s extensive efforts to + 
kill prospects of legislation to aid the 
aged worker was exposed here by 
James H. Maurer, president of the Old 
Age Commissien of Pennslyvania, who 
is also of the Pennsylvania State Fed- 
“eration of Labor. 

As the head of the Pennsylvania 
labor organization Mr. Maurer has 
written a letter to Mathew Woll, act- 
ing president o% 
Federation, 


the National Civic 


embodying his charges 
| against the “study” of old age pensions 
that orgunization is now carrying on. 
President Maurer refers to organized 
labor’s repeated declarations in favor 
Woll, 


| who is also president of the Interna- 


of old age pensions, and asks Mr. 


tional Photo Engravers’ Union and a 
vice president of the American Fed- 
eration .of Labor, he reconciles 
his labor affiliations with the presi- 
dency of the Civic Federation. 
Sherman Heads Study 
The “study” the Federation is 
making is being financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation, Mr. Maurer 
points out. 


how 





Literature sent about 
concerning this “study” declares 
there are no “reliable statistics” on 
the subject except in Massachu- 
setts, whereas official commissions 
in at least seven states have con- 
ducted complete investigations. 
The chairman of “the study” is 
Tecumseh -Sherman, notoriously 
reactionary, who has written con- 
sistenflg ecpainst old. aye pensions. 


er Correspondent 
effort to defeat whatever chances 


there are of enacting old-age pension laws in various states 
of the union, the National Civic Federation has set in motion 
at the same time requesting) legislators and 
governors to delay action pending the result of this “investigation.” 





' 


PROFESSORS HIT 
POLICY IN 
MEXICO 
U. S. Has No Right to 
Interfere in Other 


Country, Chamberlain 
Says 





——g 


HE United States has no right to 
interfere with Mexican laws, 


and its only recourse is to claim 


damages if such laws harm its citizens. 
in the opinionf of Professor Joseph P. 
Chamberlain of Columbia University. 
Professor Chambrelain was one of four 
speakers 
C. A. auditorium, 600 Lexington Ave- 
nue, held under the auspices of the 
Non-Intérvention Citizens’ Committee 
and the New York Council for Inter- | 
national Cooperation to Prevent War. 

Professor Chamberlain declared that | 
disputes such as that with Mexico 
should be considered arbitrable at the 
outset. 

“If we are ever to have real peace 
on earth,” he went on, “it can come 
only if. negotiations between govern- 
ments are carried on in a mental ‘set’ 





Ort e087 oi this evident stacking 
of the cards against the possibility 
of a report favorable to old age 
pensions issuing from the . Civic 
Federation’s study, Mr. Maurer re- 
veals that the local investigators 
employed in gathering data “are 
definitely instructed to obtain only 
such information as will disprove 
the facts found by the various state 
commissions and especially those 
found by the Pennsylvania Com- 
mission.” 

Since the literature sent by the Civic 
Federation, bearing Mr. Woll’s name, 


of law, not-force.” - h 

“You cannot question the right of 
Mexico. to pass any legislation on its 
own internal affairs,” he, said. “We 
have no-right whatever to interfere 
with Mexican legislation or with rights 
of property there.. We have the right, | 
however, to ask damages in the event | 
that by-the operation of this law our | 
citizens are inequitably treated. | 
“If such a claim can be established | 
our citizens are entitled to the dam- 
ages, not the land. And the oil men 
don’t want damages. They want the 
oil, not money.” 








has become public property Mr. Maurer 


gave out copies of higpletter to the 
labor press. The letter follows: 
“February 21, 1927. 


“Mr. Matthew Woll, 
“American Federation of Labor Bldg., 
“Washington, D. C, 
“Dear Brother Woll: 
“The American Federation of Labor 


A defense of American policy in 
Nicaragua stirred earnest discussion at 
It was delivered 


the morning session. 
by H. W. Dodds, who served for five 
years as an American adviser to the 


Nicaraguan government. 

“Living in constant fear of revolu- 
tion fs a terrible thing,” he said. “It is 
something we cannot understand. The 
nations of Central America will never 





at a number of: conventions unani- 
mously adopted resolutions demanding | 
the establishment of old age pension | 
laws throughout the States. The 
United Mine Workers of America for 


international labor 





get very far until domestic order is 
restored. The people themselves want 
to get away from revolutions.” 

The revolt has reached the stage 
now, he said, where it is far beyond 
the power of Juan Sacasa, the Liberal 
leader, to control. He also asserted “it 
was most unfair to say that American 
banking interests forced the interven- 








at a conference in the Y. W. j 


FIGHT TO OUST 
COMMUNISTS 





ficials for Betrayal of 
Workers 


REVOLT of the membership sim- 
ilar to that which 





has ended 


the Communist domination of 


the cloakmakers' union broke out 


the New York Fur Workers’ Union this 
Fifteen hundred furriers 


week. as- 


sembled in Cooper Union Wednesday | 


after work and passed resolutions re- 
pudiating the Communist officials of 


the union, who, the resolutions charged, | 
have betrayed the union into the hands | 


of the Communists. 

The action of the’ fur workers 
likely to win the full sipport of the 
American Federation of Labor, whose | 
; Executive Council has already expressed 
itself in condemnation of the Commu- 
nist officials of the Joint Board. 

Before the week is over it is expect- 
ed the A. F. of L. will move to reor- 
ganize the union. At the same time 
the return to New York of Mayor | 
Walker will see the presentation to the 
Mayor of the graft charges made | 
against the Communist fur union heads 
It would not be surprising if the A. F. | 
of L. also attempts to institute prose- 
| cution of the Communists for misap- 
propriation of funds during the strike 
of 1926. 


is | 








The Cooper Union meeting was 
ealled by the Furriers’ Trade Union 
League, which has slowly been organ- 
izing its forces to retake the union} 
from the Communists. Harold Gold- | 
stein presided, and the other speakers 
were Abraham Beckerman, manager 


' 
| 
of the New York Joint Board of the | 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers; .Max 
Pine, former secretary of the United | 
Hebrew Trades; Louis Weiser, Samuel | 
Glassman and Hyman Schlissel. 

The.charge was nate that the Com 
munists he. fnaucted into the ade 
1,800 young Communists, who had 
proved the mainstay of the machine by 
which they continued to dominate the 
union, despite their loss of the long 
strike. These young Communists were 
being taken into the union as appren- 
tices in violation of the union’s agree- 
ment with the niidotuctirets, it was 
alleged. One result of this action has 
been the throwing out of employment | 
of hundreds of older members of the 
union. 

The resolution further charges that | 
the Communists “led the workers into | 








FURRIERS OPEN 


| Membership in Cooper 
Union Denounces Of- 


in 


} ESPITE the solemn assurances 
of both President Coolidge and 


| hope that we shall ever 


which constitute 
sistance to the Mexican laws, 
they 
the Doheny titles. 
i: 
submitted by the Mexican government 
of companies that have not registered 
their 
ment cannot be recon¢iled at all with 








| [Norman 
| 











Secretary of State Kellogg 


that “it is not the desire of the United 


| States to interfere in the internal af- 


fairs of Nicaragua,” more than 5,000 
marines are in Nicaragua to impose 
conditions under which the Diaz gov- 
ernment cannot be overthrown. Thus 
is being written -the latest chapter in 


| gur hypocritical and wholly indefensible 


conduct toward this little nation. It 


| is not merely the government, but the 


people of the United States who are 
under test. From all over our country 
went up the demand that there must 
not be war with Mexico. Mexico is big 
enough to make a war a difficult and 
costly matter. But so far the protest 
of churches, individual citizens, and 
even the labor movement against the 
conquest of Nicaragua is formal. We 
seem to say, “Let the marines do it, 
They have enlisted to get an educa- 
tion and see the world. The only wars 
we mind are those that are big enough 
trouble.” If this is the 
the American people to- 
there is little or no 
arrest the im- 
| perialism day will bring 
us to a great Then it will be 
too late to prevent catastrophe by the 
most frantic efforts. 

A week ago in this column I asked 
some questions about the ownership 
of.oil lands in Mexico and the attitude 
of the owners to the Mexican laws, 


to make us 
attitude of 
ward Nicaragua, 
which some 
war. 


Within .(hé week J} have sper » tires 
separate answers, no two of which 
wholly agree. Carleton Beals in the 


New Republic makes a good case in 


} support of the argument that it is the 
| Doheny 
which have acquired 


those companies 
Doheny interests 
backbone of re- 
and that 
do this because of the flaws in 
This opinion is not 
the list 


interests or 


the 


altogether inconsistent with 


titles. Secretary Kellogg's state- 


a long strike, only to betray them, | ™® ; 
signing away concessions the union | this statment of the Mexican ae 
had won in the past by bitter effort,” | ment. W hile, as a matter of iiges 
and that gangsters were used against pride, we might prefer to believe in our 
all who questioned the Communist | 5tate Department, the Mexican gOv- 
policies. }ernment is in a much better position 

The resolution concluded: “Therefore | *° know the facts, and, _ put it 
be it resolved that we, members of the bluntly, the record of our State De- 
International Fur Workers’ Union, do| Pattment is bad. It has charged Bol- 
repudiate the leadership of the Com- shevism where Bolshevism did not ex- 
munists; and, be it further | ist. It has denied intervention where 

“Resolved, That we pledge our every| intervention does exist. Dr. Albert 
effort to any means the American Fed- | Putney, himself formerly an official of 
eration of Labor and our international | the State Department, accuses it of 
union may find expedient to rid our | making three serious mistranslations 


organization for all time of the Com- 

munist wreckers and disrupters.” 
After the meeting was over a num- 

ber 


t 


of workers were beaten up a few 


of the Nicaraguan Constitution 


| specific 


to but- 
recognizing Diaz 

One thing is certain. We need more 
evidence on the ownership of 


ress its case for 








The present situation in Passaic is, been there for weeks. The transport} unions, and especially State federa-| tion of our marines in Nicaragua, in| blocks from the hall. “Bookie” Gold’s| the recalcitrant oil companies. As 
briefly, this: Of 12,000 workers on} ‘CHIEF WHO RAIDED Chaumont is also due there today or | tions of labor, have been actively en-| order to be sure of collecting their | Greek sluggers were on the job. Among | matters now stand, it would appear 
A en e when settlement began, less than | - tomorrow from San Diego with more| gaged in promoting old age pension| money. It is i inalnie PRR STI $2,000,- | those that were beaten up were S, Far-| that we have an excellent chance of 
athe ee. ee eee HOMES “NOT GUILTY | than 1,200 marines. legislation for a long time. PeONE Set ly the size of a good munici- | ber, editor of the “Union Worker,” an | being asked to die for the property Ls 

sonatas c ig j ‘ | Legislators Are Canvassed | pal loan.” anti-Communist paper published in those eminent patriots, Mr. Doheny ans 
ax smd oa a ae iy" iilses “ot | “In view of the above I confessIam| Professor Parker T. Moon of Co-| behalf of the needle trades workers Mr. Sinclair, whose scrupulous honesty 
while ry itr eda Parny.. ¢ + pee Chief of Police Hamilton Brown, 2 LONGUET, BLUM APPEAL puzzled to understand a Stier. ad- lumbia University asserted that the! and H. Schlissel, the latter having in making gris . be ered a 0 
secure work of any kind. These fami-| Aliquippa, Pa., was found not guilty | dressed apparently to all governors | Spirit of the Monroe Doctrine had been | been one of the speakers at the meet- in . 7 om . [ nag Ae on my wae 
lies are utterly dependent on the re- | of charges of false arrest and impris- | FOR SACCO-VANZETT and legislators by the National Civic | viewnens ae recent American policy in | ing wine anaes ° a stot eer yay — aie Mo i * , 
lief office of the union. In thousands onment brought by Peter Muselin, a} _—_— Federation, of which you are the act- | ataliestimt cuson apy biota _ pata © edn < courts 
of other homes only one member of | crgation radical, in a jury trial before | PARIS—A demand that “American | nf ragga a.m Hye en Ley Gunatente pater " ened rrr of eee 
the family works, and that one miser- | Judge McConnell of the Beaver county | captiniicm stther  cnetate-Rease. 604 M. Easley, chairman of the executive | RALIA LABOR ape =. 2. oo. Ww, 4 Rich, an It is this investigation of American 
able pay envelope must support the/ court on Feb. 9. | Vanzetti at once or release them” was | council. In Nap ey the letter states AUST N ditt’ ein mye eat sete aineciet concessions which is the most impera- 
whole family. Chief Brown was accused of raiding | placarded on the dead walls of Paris See DE NantEe NSO ‘enmpanres bead NISTS Makers’ l nion wi 0 ape 1ed to pass | tive necessity of the moment. If Sena- 
The mill-workers of Passaic are fac- ja private home in Aliquippa without today over the. signatures }of weil- | pers kinds of proposals for old age as- | HITS AT COMMU ma it Salad - latch about the|tor Borah’'s oposed Congressional 
ing actual] starvation. Their need now}, warrant on July 27, 1926. He arrest- | known French Socialists. — and that they have little ofa fee IES | a : = er - ns b go 7 trip into Latin America will really in- 
is greater than at any time during the | ed eleven men and women, four of “Six Years in the Face of Death!” practical character upon which to} Snidieiintiien a alee oa ies ar 4 ton « Rp bl te 4 iaeainiey Se as | vestigate concessions, it ay get at 
strike. And now, at the end of the| whom he marched handcuffed through |is the headline of the poster, which | base decisions, It practically asks the . A 4 , a eae - . beatae os biag ec = gt Communist | the root of our troubles. Even at its 
long struggle, when every effort must | the streets. After being kept several | adds: | Sovernors and legislators to do noth- | —— re aw aoa ha Rae yb _ on bn 1 dono ‘on = a ses , 7 ) worst, this trip may furnish a sounding 
be made to build up strong unions in | hours in jail all were released without eae tik the’ tate Of the tee ;:iaier ing on old age pensions until a study ho widen Mi " on ~ : yovars - mecsre " jnion v i pe ate oonaition: hb-the: Aenea 
the different mills, when the workers /eomplaints or hearings. Three of the leaders condemned to death by the | ed 9 08 SP apne wae ee nr saa sa age nest? ‘vp eet “sn of the pag aa —__—__— tration’s policies after Congress has 
have no longer the encouragement of | prisoners have brought suits for dam- | American courts for a erime they did Federation is completed, and modestly asa a Ate - m ‘eng + ta “ citetedl Oho cod wih en 
mass struggle but are facing long | ages. | not commit.. Let us.demand their im- | ""S8** that only this study will re- tee ni get oae prc ~ mer DUTCH WAR MINISTER Senator Borah’s proposal there was 
weeks and months of waiting for =| - | mediate execution or their release at | = oe Sees ee es mec ao «wee wt “pty le hai % more of a co-operative note and less 
employment, now there is less mone Lees,” ‘An announcement of the study at- be circulated — “7 Me th plans a , ON HET VOLK of the idea that we of the United 
in the union relief office than ever sort 10, 537 Deaths i In Year The signers include Leon Blum, tached to the letter adds some mis- organizations to earn *t wed against WARS UP States will. settle things to our. ows 
fore. Where, during the summer | leader of the Socialist group in the leading assertions that ‘foreign ex- | qpuntenansing the ¢ yer nunis . pea kine ond te nenesdhads With:eus, aiid 
months, relief cards to the value of | Industry’ $ Toll UJ § Sa $ | Chamber of Deputies, and Jean Lon- perience indicates that State perisions | The deadly grip of communism, meensene Ci Meteaaahah Wan wdiais tateek a2 dedied: ee. ae 
ten and fifteen dollars were given to} 9 Ve Ue y | suet, grandson of Karl Marx. ‘They | 2@V@ increased pauperism instead of | Says’ the manifesto, greta eattbece catiéidal scipbbnaenit of Het Volk, the’ own stand ought to be a guarantee 
the families of strikers, now each fam- | 'eall for a mass meeting at the Bal | diminishing it and that they have im- | coming tighter and tighter on the Sedna coe os we nlm ional ets,| that any... Congredsional. com#maitied 
ily receives jess than five dollars’ worth; ‘The Jatest statistics of Ywdustrial ac- | Bullier, a hall in the Avenue de l’'Ob- | P08¢d added taxation burdens. It is labor movement. ene etigete! iene - innit fay a el depicting the ridic * which he.-procures will put human 
of food eaclt.week. One bushel of coal | cigents on a national scale have been | servatoire, to “set up this cry so the | 2/So untruthfully asserted that ‘there | have’ been at work h-srehes.» wage tte ben side f army life. Mynheer ton -| rights above oil and mahogany 
is the weekly allowance per family. | brought together as far as possible by | Americans cannot fail to hear it.” |} are no reliable statistics at present | years have been Willis, ve igt, Garden rapies Minister of War'of ta Net! em Bae 
And no relief can be given to the fami-/the United States Bureau of Labor | SS Pnge those pertaining to the popula- jand others acting in behalf of the Com- lands ‘has ssued an ukase forbidding On the while. the Chinese news ts 
lies where even one member is work- | | Statistics. As reported by the States io of Massachusetts.’ The fact of the | munist Party.” said funny paper from being brought good Certainly the victories of the 
ne. [tere wore 10537 fatal accldenty and | wi PIONEER YOUTH TO HOLD. |ts't stm not oatr bos there been| "Tn derunciation of wits, who i) ‘tit funny paper from being Brow) god. Ceca the vistors of th 
This situation is largely due to’ the | 1,687,957 non-thtel accidents reliable information in Massachusetts,| a member of the New South Wales barracks or any other place where, hope of order and pros in China, 
seirunservtanding of cenditions result- Nes compared with 11,479 fatal ‘and | ANNUAL AL CONFERENCE but official State commissions in Wis- | Cabir by his party executive is un- Queen Wilhelmina’s soldiers are quar- (It is astonishing, by the way, to judge 
ing from the capitalist press accounts | 1,666,522 non-fatal accidents in 1924, | consin, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, paral leled in the history of the move-| ,. 44 from certain newspaper despatches 

of the termination of the strike. Since | }and 11,062 fatal and 1,636,887 non-fatal | Virginia, Montana and Nevada have’ ment. } The order was issued on Jan. 21 and! how many Brifish and Auperican eiti- 
November, when the first mill capitu- | accidents in 1920. | ‘The Fourth Annual Pioneer Youth | repeatedly shown the need of such The New South Wales Trades Labor | prot Volk, in making game of the War anes in Ct ina deem .to prefer the out- 
lated to the strikers, the press has | As to causes of accidents the han- | | | Labor Conference will be held at 3 | legislation, as well as the compara- | Council has decided to enlist members Department, notes that the demand for right misgovernment of the Decieaker 
been spreading the news that the strike | dling of tools and objects gave rise | West 16th street at 8 o’clock on Wed- | ive cheapness of such laws for “a volunteer labor army, pledged| ne Notenkraker is sure to increase federated and mutualls suspicious 
was over, and that the need for relief /to the greatest number of accidents, | nesday evening, March 2. “Mr. Easley seems to be convinced | to maintain direct free speech and as-| rapidly and it thanks Minister Lam-/ bandit. generals of the north to the 


no longer existed. “Everyone goes/ there being 472,805 cases out of 1,552,- | A full report on the work of the | that only the National Civic Federa- | semblage and to organize collective ac- booy for the fine piece of free adver-| progressive policy of the Nationalists 
back to work Monday,” was the story | 065 accidents in the two periods, ma- organization, a demonstration of the | tion can be trusted to gather the truth | tion for the protection of the working| tising. THe Socialist paper concludes, |! which they call ‘Bolshevism “Better 
which the daily papers carried. Im- | chinery coming next, with a total of| children’s work, including a one-act | 2bout the necessity for pensioning the | class in the event ef international de- however, by remarking that such a Sedition than Bolshevism, would seem 
probable as that story might sound, ! 294,951. “Bruises” and “cuts,” lacera- play, musical numbers by the orches- | 4ged toilers. A perusal of the men | velopments.” This army will have! stunt is a sad commentary upon the|to be their motto”). The fact that the 
the general public believed it, and/tions and “punctures” led all the other /tra, and an exhibition of hand work | connected withthe present study of divisions, divisional officers and a gen-| mentality of a Cabinet official who British have come to some terms with 
(Continued on page 2) groups in the nature of injury. will be given. | (Continued on page 3) | eral staff. | prices himself upen being up-to-date. (Continued on page 2) 


















































HEN the report was tele- 
graphed from Rome on 
eS “February 2 telling of the al- 
_ Yeged yielding of several noted Italian 

“labor leaders to the Fascist regime and 
their, signing of a manifesto explain- 


over were shocked and surprised to 


of vico D’Aragona. Veterans ac- 


ted with the long services to labor 


of the former general secretary of the 

Confederation of Labor and Socialist 

member of the Chamber of Deputies 

in pre-Fascist days, immediately ex- 
pressed skepticism about the report 
and opined it was another Mussolini 
press agent stunt. 

The véterans were right. While it 
is apparently true that a rather vague 
declaration of “toleration” of the black 
shirt regime was extorted by Musso- 
lini’s henchmen from a few Italian 
labor leaders, Ludovico D’Aragona was 
not one of them. As soon as the news 
reached Paris, where he was stopping 
at the time, D’Aragona gave out a 
statement, printed as follows in the 
European Socialist papers: 

“I have just read in the newspapers 
that I am supposed to have signed a 
declaration of adhesion of Fascism, 
drawn up in Itaiy a few days ago by 
some Italian trade union leaders. 

Ignorant of Meeting 

“I know nothing about any such 
meeting. In any case I could not have 
attended it, for the simple reason that 
I have been abroad since January 26 
for the purpose of going to Geneva to 
attend the sessions of the International 
Labor organization and to visit rela- 
tives here in Paris. (Editorial Note— 
It must be noted here that, perhaps 
in order to forestall D’Aragona’s denial, 
thé persons in Italy who gave out the 
statement on February 2 averred that 
it had been drawn up on January 16.) 
It is superfluous to add that I did not 
sign the declaration in question. 

“It is true that some former func- 
tionaries of the Italian labor unions 
that were affiliated with the general 
confederation recently discussed the 
attitude to be taken toward the organi- 
zation of Italian labor as compulsorily 
fixed by Fascist law.. It is also true 
that I took part in this discussion. 
But nobody made any proposals during 
this discussion that could be inter- 
preted as a going over to Fascism. 

“We examined the Fascist trade 
union reform, from the standpoint of 
the princinies that always guided the 
trade union activities of the organiza- 
tion of the Italian trade union con- 
fedération. As for me, personally, I 
need only to draw attention to what 
I have repeatedly declare#; when I 
was still secretary of the trade union 
federation. 

“I mérely consider it worth while 
to point out that during the discus- 
sion betwéen my friends and myself 
we repeatedly reaffirmed that it was 
my duty and intention to demand ab- 
solute réspéect of democratic principles 
for the life of the trade unions. Does 
that méan béing,a follower of Fas- 
cism? I! shall merely add that I have 
never concealéd my opposition, when 
the question arose, to alt decisions to 
transfer the seat of the Italian trade 
unicn federation to a foreign land. 

Will Continue Opposition 

“For I was, and am, of the opinion 
that it is better for the defense of the 
trade union principles to which I re- 
main faithful for the Italian Confed- 
eration of Labor to continue, its ex- 
istence in Italy. Not through positive 
action, which is impossible in the im- 
meédiate future, but as a permanent 
challenge corresponding to its tradi- 
tion and its rights. 

“Persons who know me, know that 
I am not accustomed to dodging my 
responsibility. They also know that 
I should not hesitate for a minute to 
admit it, if I had signed the declara- 
tion that has been attributed to me. 
Persons who know me, also know that 
there would have been no lack of op- 
portunities and invitations if I had 
desired to go ovér to Fascism. 

“I have chosen to remain true to 
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ernment of U. S. 
Advised Oil Magnatés 
To Break Mexican Law 





(By a New Leader Correspondent.) 


ASHINGTON.—Flout- 
“ W ing of the. Mexican’ oil 
laws by American ¢om- 
panies in the past has been in-_ 
stigated by the U. S. Govern- 
ment, it was recalled here ‘in 
testimony before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee 
by Jose Miguel Bejarano of the 
Mexican Chamber sof Com- 
merce of the U,-S. 


Mr. Bejarano read to the commit- 
tee from the ‘minutes of Congress, 
quoting in particular’ statments by 
Edward Doheny and former Secrétary 
of the Interior Albert B, Fall. He 
said: 


“American capital in the .oil. indus- 
try in Mexico, under instructions -of 
the State Department, not only refusés 
to submit to Mexican legislation, but 
gives material support to rebels in 
arms against the Mexican Government, 
American investors in the Mexican oil 
industry constitute a group. more 
liable than any other to exert pres- 
sure upon the State Department and, 
on the other hand, be the instrument 
of the State Department in exerting 
pressure against thé Mexican Govern- 
ment. Their power and organization 
enable them to stand as a distinctive 
unit and their actions may easily be 
traced. 


“The Congressional Record of 
April 12, 1921, contains a letter 
written by Albert B. Fall, at one 
time Secretary of the Interior, 
dated the 2ist of March, 1921, in 
which he says: ‘The British Aguila 
Oil Company, owned, as a matter 
of fact, by Great Britain herself, 
is yielding to such decrees and 
obtaining advantage of American 
companies who are faithfully abid- 
ing by the advice and instructions 
of the American Government in 
the matter.’ 

“Senator E. F. Ladd, of North Da- 
kota, in a speech before the Senate, 
commenting upon the above letter, 
stated that the advice and instruc- 
tions of the American Government 
were presumably not to obey the laws 
and that the letter plainly reveals a 
close understanding between the oil 
companies in Mexico and the United 
States Department of State to disobey 
the laws of Mexico, in order that 
Mexico may be forced to revoke do- 
mestic legislation and be compelled to 
sign a treaty distasteful to its legally 
elected officials. 

“Senator Ladd further said: ‘There 
was exposed in the press of the United 
States authentic evidénce whereby it 
appearéd Thomas F. Lee, secretary of 
the National Association for the Pro- 
tection of American Rights in Mexico, 
an association financed largely by the 
oil interests and whose evident pur- 
pose is to force American interveh- 
tion in Mexico, sought to finance Gen- 
eral Pablo Gonzales in a revolutionary 
attempt to overthrow the Obregon 
government. Letters and telegrams 
which have never been denied show 
that a group of American financiers 


in this revolutionary effort.’ 


one. made by Mr. Doheny when answer 


in arméve 

the Tam oil region. 

-“The Chairman: ‘Has our State 
Department'been aware of the fact 

- that you have heen making pay- 

» ments to Pelaez?’ 

“Mr. Doheny. *Yes; nét only 
aware of it, but-so far as they 
could, without giving it in writing, 

' théy have approved of ‘it.’ 

_ “The forces of a lieutenant of 
General Pelaez assassinated Pres- 
ident Carranza. 

“After the promulgation of the 
Constitution of 1917 the oil pro- 
ducers began the. payment of reg- 
ular monthly sums to Pelaez, who 
‘has an organized force of some 
‘numbers and has held possession 

~ of a large portion of the. country 
for the last two years. |! think 
his force was organized at about 
the promulgation of the Consti- 
tution in 1917, and in opposition to 

that Constitution’ (Sen. Doc. p. 

£79-2,807). 

“L. J. de Bekker (The Nation, v. 109, 
p. 87) notes that he was told at’ the 
American Embassy in Mexico that the 
oil men paid Pelaez for guarding their 
interests $200,000 a month. ‘I was sur- 
prised to learn from the spokesman 
for the oil interests next day that they 
would like to see Pelaez president of 
Mexico because he was their friend,’ 
de Bekker said. 

“The Association of Oil Producers 

in Mexico made a vigorous reply to 

this article in which they declare that 

‘Pelaez’s troops are operating in the 

oil fields only for the reason that the 

government is attempting to confiscate 
their of] values.’” 

Mr. Bejarano also quoted Prof. Ise 

on Mr. Doheny’s activities. In this 

connection he said: 

“John Ise, professor of economics 

in the University of Kansas, in his 

book, ‘The United States Oil Policy,’ 
on page 382 writes: ‘Doheny’s money 
was used at other national capitals 
than Washington. It is said that he 
offered the United States Government 

a plot of ground in Mexico City for 

embassy purposes, and that President 

Harding accepted the gift. He has 

loaned vast amounts of-money to 

various Mexican governments. It is 
not recorded whether any of the. loans 
were of the nature of his loan to Fall. 

He testified that hée had loaned $5,000,- 

006 to the Obregon government. The 

above story, as revealed by the in- 





vestigations of the Walsh committee, 
is by no means the whole of the oil 
scandal. Later court proceedings 
brought out further details, involving 
high officials of other oil companies in 
the United States. Several of the most 
influentfal oil men in the United States 
fled to Europe until some of the pro- 
ceedings were over.’” 





myself and to the thirty-five years of 
my participation in the battles of the 
Socialist labor organization and to dé- 
mand no more from my labor than I 
need to maintain myself and my 
family. 

“And, therefore, I have the courage 
to return to my home, to my work, 
with. ut a stain and without fear.” 
According to reports reaching the 
Amsterdam Buréau of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, Edmondo 
Rossoni, the former Paterson anarchist, 
mow heading Mussolini’s so-called 
labor unions, recently made tempting 
offers of big.salaries and high positions 
in the black shirt organizations to 
D'Aragona, Baldesi and some. other 
prominent Italian labor men, but with- 
out success. 


Thus far no explanation by the other 
alleged signers of the manifesto, re- 
pudiated by D’Aragona, has reached 
the outside of the big jail run by the 
Italian dictator. But even if it should 
prove true that Rinaldo Rigola, a for- 
mer secretary of the Confederation of 
Labor, and the others did sign the 
vague pronouncement, théir action 


transferring its headquarters abroad, 
with the support of the Amsterdam 
International. 

The recent announcement in reports 
from Italy that Il Lavoro, the Genoa 
Socialist paper formerly edited by 
Guiseppe Canepa, a Socialist deputy, 
Was to reappear “with the permission” 
of the government, drew a declaration 
fromm the governing body in Paris of 
the Socialist Party of the Italian work- 
érs that under such circumstances I! 
Lavoro could not be recognized as a 
Socialist organ. 





would have no material influence upon} Commons. at the “Peace With China” 
the active spirits of the confedération meéting in Albert Hall, and at the 
who have recently decided to keep up| Lady Rhonda, Chesterton, Shaw de- 
the skeleton of the organization by| pate, a tour through the Commons 


MURRAY SAYS WORKER 
IS THE TRUE AMERICAN 


Oxford, Eng. — Homie-staying work- 
ingmen of the United States do more 
credit to that country than the wealthy 
who travel in Europe, in the opinion 
of Prof. Gilbert Murray of Oxford, who 
has just returned from several months 
in America. 

When interviewed on his impressions 
Professor Murray said: 

“I think we in England do the Unit- 
ed States a deép wrong when we say 
that Americans are ill-mannered and 
uncivilized. We never see the hard- 
working masses by whom the nation 
should be judged, but only the very 
rich.” 


offered to advance arms and money 


‘Perhaps the most amazing charge 
against the State Department is the 


ing Senator Brandegee during the in- 
vestigation.of Mexican affairs (U. 5S. 
Congréss 66:2; Sen. Doc. v-1, p. 283). 
' “Venustiano Carranza was president 
of Mexico, General Manuel Palaez was 
wt Carranza, controlling 
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<Continued from page 1) 
the Nationalists concerning the con 


situation is charged with dynamite. 


propaganda in China. Perhaps. 


bers 


Chinese. from public parks, one is in- 
clined to give more credit to the Brit- 
ish and less to the Russians for what- 
ever anti-British feeling may exist. 
And that same remark applies to Amer- 
icans in so far as they have followed 
the British lead instead of following 
the better line we marked out when 
we dedicated the Boxer indemnities to 
the education of Chinese students. 





“Not for him the easiest way.” Thus 
writes Norman Hapgood in a euology 
of Al Smith published recently by the 
Nation. Well, maybe he is right, but 
we have our doubts. Governor Smith 
could hardly have been less progres- 
sive and held his popularity with the 
masses. He has certainly never been 
so progressive as to scare off his rich 
friends and backers. Witness what he 
has not done on such vital issues as 
housing and the injunction evil in 
New York. Witness his total silence 
on every national issue of importance 
except prohibition. Who knows where 
this principal Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency stands on Mexico 
or any other foreign policy which may 
lead to peace or war? What is this 
prolonged silence except an attempt to 
follow the easiest way? 
Mr. Hapgood offers as the crowning 
proof of his hero’s greatness the ap- 
plause of social workers. Why 
wouldn't they applaud the Governor? 
He is the first man in a long while 
to flatter them and seemingly defer 
to them. And has he not in the 
political world given them aid and 
comfort in their noble effort to do a 
little something for the poor without 
losing the approval and support of the 
rich? I suspect Mr. Hapgood cf want- 
ing a Messiah. I shall not soon forget 
the way during the war he advised me 
“to trust Wilson” and all would yet be 
well! Now there is a lot of good te 
be said about Al Smith, his person- 
ality and his administrativ ts. But 
thé attempt to make him sPwew' Mes- 
siah for progressives and for the labor 
movement is fraught with danger. No 
man can be the leader of the great 
political movement of emancipation 
which America so sorely needs and 
keep the support of all the elements 
who now enthusiastically back his ex- 
cellency, Gov. Alfred E. Smith. 





I am indebted to Jim Maurer for a 
copy of his letter to Matthew Woll on 
the subject of the National Civic Fed- 
eration and Old Age Pensions, which, 
I understand, the New Leader will 
print and which I hope all those: who 
see these lines will read. That 
Matthew Woll should be a acting presi- 
dent of the National Civic. Féderation 
at all requires some explanation. The 
fact that hé would permit Ralph Eas- 
ley to send out this vicious and mis- 
leading attack on old agé pensions re- 
quires more. Even that old Demo- 
cratic war horse and foe of Socialism, 
Assemblyman Cuvillier has introduced 
in the New York Legislature a long 
bill providing for insurance against 
sickness, old age and unemployment. 
Whatever the merits or fate of this 
particular bill it is a sign of the times. 
It is, therefore, the more amazing and 
intolerable that one of the most prom- 
inént officials of thé A. F. of L. should 
apparently endorse an attack upon the 








U. S. Better Field for 


A chat with Bernard Shaw, atten- 
dance at the opening of the House of 


building under the wing of one of 
the noble members of the House of 
Lords, attendance at a number of In- 
dependent Labor Party branch méet- 
ings, thesé and scores of other inter- 
esting incidents were crowded into a 
short visit by Harry Kritzer, well- 
known Brooklyn Socialist. Mr. Kritzer 
returned home last week. 

The outstanding impression made 
upon Mr. Kritzer, an impression he 
received in political circles as well as 
from men in the street, merchants and 
tradesmen, is the feeling that seems 
universal in England that there is no 





When an occasion is piled high with } 
difficulty, we mugt rise to the occasion, | 
—Lincoln. | 


immediate recovery in éight from the 
industrial depression that has hovered 
over the country since the end of the 
war. Some were so pessimistic as to 
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Than England, N. Y. Socialist Finds 


Socialism 


believe that the country, economically, 
“has gone west,” as one business man 
put it. 

“There seems to be no improvemént 
in the employment situation,” said Mr. 
Kritzer. “The government js doing its 
utmost to encourage emigration, but 
with little success. All over London 
one sees signs offering transportation 
to Canada for two pounds. This at- 
tractive offer has failed to attract, how- 
ever. 

“Considering the state of British in- 
dustries, the tremendous task of keep- 
ing them going, the Labor and So- 
cialist movement’s task is more difi- 
cult than evér. It struck me more and 
more as I observed people and affairs 
in England, that here in the United 
States the treméendots growth of cap- 
italist industry and commerce will offer 
the Socialist movement a much better 
opportunity’ for the reorganization of 
industry on a socialistic basis. Any 
pessimism I may have had concerning 
the state of our movement in the 
United States was wiped out when I 
contrasted the tasks before the British 
Socialists and that before the Amer- 
ican Socialist movement.” 

At the Albert Hall meeting, Mr. 
Kritzer had an excellent opportunity 
to observe on the same platform the 
outstanding leaders of the British labor 
movement. There is still no one to 
compare in ability with Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, he feels. James Maxton, her- 
alded in some quarters as a coming 
leader, proved a distinct disappoint- 
ment. Mr. MacDonald’s address, the 
Brooklyn Socialist said, was “construc- 
tive, statesmanlike and responsible,” 
while the others, he said, delivered 
merely ordinary propaganda speeches. 


cession at Hankow is certainly good. 
Nevertheless, the concentration of for- 
“leign forces at Shanghai, the whole 
gunboat policy of the Western Powers, 
the failure of our government to take 
advantage .of the psychological mo- 
ment for an actual demonstration: of 
friéndship—these things mean that the 


Our British friends seem inclinéd to 
blame the Russians for anti-British 
But 
when one remembers British policy in 
China from the opium wars to the mag- 
sacre of Wahnsien; when one remem-~- 
that mercenary Indian troops 
under British control police cities on 
Chinese soil and help to exclude the 


sports organizations 


A 


some countries they are already 


President Bridoux, 


difficulties, said ‘that’ the sports move- 
ment was evyerywheré moving torward 
despite. all{ handicaps. The Russian 
sports organization, although not affil- 
jated with the Lucerne Sports Interna- 
tional, had intended to send represen- 
tatives to Leipzig, presumably to pré- 
sent arguments for a “united front,” 
but delay in passport visas prevented 
thém from appearing. 
Judging from the sentiments ex- 
pressed at the meeting, the prospects 
of getting together with the Com- 
munist Sports International are poor. 
It was pointed out that only in Russia 
and Czechoslovakia has the Commu- 
nist sporting organization any strength 
and that, despite much talk about 
unity, the Communist sport leaders 
continued to revile the heads of the 
Lucerne Sports International. 
Delegate Kalnin of Latvia told of 
the attacks upon him in the Commu- 
nist press and said that the reports in 
the Communist papers about his al- 
leged speeches while on a trip to 
Russia were lies out of whole cloth, 
as he had made no political speeches 
at all while there. A demand by the 
Latvian Sports Association that the 
Communist Sports International re- 
tract its false statements had gone 
unheeded. 
When the question of the various 
national organizations affiliated with 
the Lucerne Sports International par- 
ticipating in athletic events in Russia 
in 1927 and 1928 came up it was 
brought out that these events would 











kind of legislation which the A. F. of L. 
itself has formerly favored. Mr. Woll 
is a leader in the fight against the left 
wing. May we suggest that leadership 
in this fight should not belong to men 
who play into the hands of reaction- 
aries of the National Civic Federation? 





Mr. Darwin James, who is making 
no conspicuous success of his job of 
Chairman of the Housing Commission, 
undertakes also to solve the transit 
problem by suggesting a transit au- 
thority like the Port of New York 
Authority to handle the transportation, 
not only of Greater New York, but of 
the adjacent suburbs. He argues at 
length in favor of a self-supporting 
system administered by a non-political 
agency. The joker is this: No trans- 
portation authority would have the 
power to assess any part of the cost 
of new transit lines against the real 
estate, which will be enormously in- 
creased in value by them. A-transit 
authority will have to administer 
transportation in the interest. of real 
estate groups.on a principle of making 
transit pay for itself. The principle 
is. wrong in theory and in practice 
will down the five-cent fare. 





Passaic Strikers in 
Great Need 


(Continued from page 1) 
many who had supported the strike 
through long months sént no more 
help to the textile workers of Passaic. 
If those former supporters could step 
into the office at 743 Main avenue, 
Passaic, they would see long lines of 
women beeging for a little food for 
the children—a little coal to keep the 
house warm where a child lies sick. 
They would see those women leave 
the office, crying because they could 
not be given that little more. 

Nor is it only against starvation that 


CCORDING to reports made by representatives of the labor 
in Finland, Latvia, 
Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, France and Austria at a 
meeting of the Buréau of the International Workers’ Association for 
Sports and Physical Culture held.in Leipzig thedast week of Decem- 
ber, the husky young workers of Europe are lining up so fast with 
the ‘athletic societies run on Socialist and union labor lines that in 


+’ bourgeois organizations in the domain of sports. 
in announcing + 

the inability of all the member coun- 
tries to send delegates to the bureau 
meeting because of economic and other 


ganized 
else in the 
republic. 
weaning young workers away from 
the bourgeois sport organizations, and 
the Vienna Arbiter Zeitung constantly 
records great success along this line. 
In Germany-the labor sporting organi- 
zations number hundreds of 
sands, in Belgium they are a power 
in thé Socialist movement, 
slovakia likewise, and the same thing 


the union must fight. 
who were arrested during the strike 
and whose cases have not yet been 


The hundreds 


holds good for 
Scandinavian and Baltic countries. 
Argentina labor sports 
part in the Socialist movement. 


Czechoslovakia, 


challenging the supremacy of the 


TWO MORE VETERAN 
SOCIALISTS ARE GONE 


In the last week of 1926 the Inter- 
national Socialist movement lost two 
veteran fighters. On Dec. 27, Fritz 
Zubeil died in Berlin from-.a str@<e of 
paralysis, and on Dec. 29 Charles 
Naine passed away near Lausanne 
from inflammation of the lungs. 

Comrade Zubeil, who was in his 79th 
year, was a cabinet-maker by trade, 
and since 1293 had represented the 
Berlin Tetlow-Beeskow district in the 
old Reichstag, the National Assembly 
and the reconstructed Reichstag. He 
had always voiced a désire to die in 
the harness, and his wish came true. 
Comrade Zubeil broke with the old 
Social Democracy over the World War 
question and belonged to the Inde- 
pendent Social Democratic Party until 
the two wings of the Socialist move- 





consequently, 


affairs to the bureau, but instea had 
gone diréctly to the affiliated national 
organizations. The object of the Mos- 
cow sport chiefs apparently was to try 
to wean the national bodies away from 
the Lucerne Intérnational, 
strategy was too obvious. 
The Labor Sports Association of 
Estonia wis admitted to the Interna- 
tional under condition that it comply 
With certain rules of organization. 
Because of the reactionary, coupd’etat 
in Lithuania, the labor sports move- 
ment in that country has been tempo- 
rarily put out of business. So the bu- 
vreau concluded that the mattér of its 
affiliation with the Internationa] be 
delayed until happier days. 
It was decided that the bureau 
should get in touch with the Inter- 
national Commission for Defense 
Against Fascism, organized in Vienna 
last July, and work out rules for spe- 
cial training in the art of self-defense 
and similar action. 
The next congress of the Lucérne 
Sports International is to be held in 
Helsingfors, Aug. 6 to 9, 1927. 
At a meeting of the technical ex- 
perts of the Sports International held 
in connection with the Leipzig meet- 
ing of the bureau it was decided, after 
a lively debate, that in principle there 
should be only one big athletic meet a 
year in each country, but that the 
national organizations might also ar- 
range contests among young members, 
International contests must: be ar- 
ranged by the national organizations 
only. Although the Lucerne Sports 
International does not allow. its affili- 
ated groups to enter into matches 
with bourgeois organizations, it was 
decided at Leipzig that propaganda 
contests might be arranged in coun- 
tries where no labor sporting groups 
exist and where there is hope of 
launching stich a movement. 
The second International Labor 
Sports Olympiad will be held in 1931 
and is expected to exceed in range 
and enthusiasm the great Labor Olym- 
piad in Frankfort, Germany, in 1925, 
which was one of the biggest sporting 
events of the year, 
In the meantime, there will be sev- 
eral events this year in which labor 
athletes from several countries will 
participate and which will have quite 
an international character. The 
Czechoslovak Labor Sports Association 
will hold sports carnivals in Prague in 
February and July, with competitors 
from many European countries and 
even from the United States, it is said. 
The Finnish Labor Sports Association 
will have visitors and participants 
from all over Europe in its great na- 
tional contests in Helsingfors. Foot- 
ball is the most popular gamé among 
the labor sports societies. Thus far 
two international matchés have beén 
fixed for May Day—Germany vs. Aus- 
tria, in Vienna, and Belgium vs. Aus- 
tria, in Brussels. 
Labor sports are especially well or- 
in Austria, like everything 
labor movement in that 
Special attention is paid to 


thou- 
in Czecho- 
Switzerland and the 


In 
play a great 


hot be purely sporting affairs and that, 
{ the affiliated bodién 
should not take part in them. The 
ureau, expressed surprise at the fact 
hat the Communist Sports Interna- 
tional ‘had sent no invitations to its 


but this 


decided, must be protected. Strong 
locals must be built up in the mills 
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ment.in Germany came together again, 
His seat in the Reichstag will be taken 
by Kurt Heinig, who was next on the 
list at the last élection. Comrade 
Zubeil’s énergy and uprightness had 
endeared him to all sections of the 
labor movement and his passing was 
the occasion of a great demonstration 
of affection by both party officials and 
the rank and file. 

Comrade Naine was only 52 years 
old, but he had been active in the 
Swiss Socialist movement for many 
years and since 1911 was a member 
of the National Council of the Con- 
federation from Neuenburg. A 
mechanic by trade, Naine studied law 
at the Universities of Neuenburg, 
Berlin and Paris and became an at- 
torney and later a newspaper editor. 
During the’ World War he was strong 
for action by the internatidénal work- 
ing class to end hostilities and took 
part in the Kienthal conference, where 
the foundations of the Third Interna- 
tional were laid. After the war he 
gradually swung to the Right and dur- 
ing latter years was counted as leader 
of the minority in the Swiss Social 
Democratic Party, which was labeled 
Reformist. His death. is esteemed a 
great loss to the movement, regard- 
less of his clashes with the majority. 





Dr. Ingerman to Talk at 

Bronx Socialist Forum 
“Nationalism and Internationalism” 
is the subject of a lecture to be deliv- 
ered this Friday evening by Dr. 
Sergius Ingerman at the Tremont Edu- 
eational Forum, 4215 Third avenue, 
corner Tremont avenue, Bronx. Dr. 
Ingerman is one of the ablest Marxian 
scholars in this city, and is thoroughly 
familiar with socialist theory and his- 
tory of the movement in every country. 
The lectures of the forum start at 8:30 
sharp, and are followed by questions 
and discussions, pertaining to the sub- 
ject of the lecture. 
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where recognition of the union was not 
specifically granted. 

In the four mills which settled be- 
fore Christmas, recognition of the union 
was conceded to the strikers, and al- 
ready four locals have been ¢stab- 
lished. The task of building unions in 


the other mills, where the terms of 
settlement did not include specific 
recognition of the union, but only 


granted that most important demand, 
the right to organize, in these mills 
the taskis more difficult. But unions 
ean and will be built. The spirit of 
the workers has not been broken by 
thirteen months of struggle. Suffer- 


FREE WORKERS’ CENTER 


219 Second Avenue 


LECTURE FORUM 


This Sunday Evening 
(February 27) 

DR. MICHAEL COHEN 
Will Lecture on 
“Anarchism and Communism” 
ADMISSION FREE 











ing and physical want could not keep 
them from the picket line—suffering, 
more acuté, cannot make them lose 
faith in the union. 

Twelve thousand strikers gave a 
year of their lives to this struggle for 
a living wage and a union Half a 
million dollars have been spent on the 
strike. Is this investment of time and 
money to be wasted? 

The next few weeks and months will 
bring the answer. That answer de- 
pends almost entirely on the generosity 
of those who are willing to give to the 
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The Bronx Free Fellowship 


1301 Boston Road, near 169th Street 
Sunday, February 27 
ar. M. 
“What is an Emanctpated Individual?” 
LEON ROSSER LAND 





9 P. bk 
OPEN FORUM 
“The Public and the Theatre” 
BERTHA SULLICAN PAPAZIAN 
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At COOPER UNION 
AT 8 O'CLOCK 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 27 
LEWIS BROWNE 
“The Believing World” 
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TUESDAY. MARCH 1 
DR. FRANKWOOD E. WILLIAMS 
“Can Youth Be Coerced?" 





FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 25 
EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 











mill workers of. Passgic_until spring 
brings the rush séason and employ- 
ment, 
DR. COHEN TO LECTURE 
Dr. Michael Cohen -will be the/| 


speaker this Sunday evening at the | 
Lecture Forum, conducted by the Free 
Workers’ Center, 219 Second avenue. 
He will lecture on “Anarchism and 
Communism.” Admission is free. 
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What Is the Matter with Modern Ideas? 
“Modernism in Religion” 








ADMISSION FREE 
Open Forum Discussion 
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THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


At MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOOL 
AT 8 O'CLOCK 
MONDAY. FEBRUARY 28 
DR. MORRIS R. COHEN 
American Philosophy 
“American Political Theory” 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3 
R. LAWRENCE J. HENDERSON 
“The Adjustment of the Human Body” 


THURSDAY, FE7BRUARY 24 
DR. E. G. SPAULDING 
Questions People y aeel a ig Saal 
o Answe 

“What Is Potentiallty 2 
Can Something Ce Come Out of 
‘onklin 





"Nothing? 





URDAY, MARC 
MORTIMER J. ADLER 
“The Morality of Health” 
ADMISSION TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
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CIVIC FEDERATION 
STUDY BARED _| 
‘AS FRAUD 


Maurer Asks Mathew 
Woll Why He Per- 
mits Use of His Name 
By Organization 














(Continued from page 1) 


the Civic Federation, however, war- 
rants the definite conclusion that the 
entire undertaking was conceived in 
iniquity, bias and _ untruthfulness. 
Everyone knows Mr. Easley’s all too 
long record of persistent opposition 
towards social legislation. It is be- 
cause of this parasitical and phari- 
saical attitude that the United Mine 
Workers of America and several other 
international labor unions have- now 
constitutional prohibition against their 
officers joining the Civic Federation. 
“The chairman of the particular old 
age pension study is Tecumseh Sher- 
man, an old reactionary and a man 
who has consistently written against 
old age pensions regardless of all 
facts and truth. Mr. Easley admits 
that the money for this investigation 
has come from the Carnegie Corpora- 




















Daily. Danger to Life and Health 
In Judge Panken’s Testimony on N.Y. Housing 


Emergency Facing Poor Tenants Now Greater Than Ever, Socialist Diclecia at Public Hearing—Munici- 
pal Building Is Urged 


| ation of this discretionary stay. Have 
}you had occasion—you have” come 
across that? 

A. I have only once or twice, and I 
| will tell you how I do it. Since I have 
been on the bench, whether it is a 


landlord or tenant or any other pro- 
ceeding, I try to get people to agree 
to what I want them to agree to, so 
that they both go out, both sides go 
out more or less satisfied that they 
made the agreement and not the judge 
made the agreement. That is the way 
| I have been trying to do it. 

I might say to you that I haven't 
been able to get any action from the 
tenement house department, but by 
virtue of the fact that I am a judg: 
I have been sometimes able to get some 
action from the landlords. I once did 
this sort of thing: A landlord prom- 
ised me he would make the repairs 
in open court, and upon his promise 
that the repairs would be made I 
ordered the tenant to pay the rent. 
Two or three weeks afterwards the 
| tenant came back to me and said the 
repairs hadn't been made. I said “We 





will appoint a lawyer for you.” We 
did appoint a lawyer. We had him 
cited for contempt of court, and before 
the return of the citation all the re- 
pairs were made and everything was 
fine and dandy. 
By Mr. James: 
| Q. Have you had any opportunity 


| Judge, to size up the rent situation as 
|to whether rents have increased in 








tion; whose past unfair position to- 
wards labor in general and unions in 
particular are of historic record. And, 
to cap it all, I have reliable evidence 


In the stifling heat of summer, when the air is poisoned by the filth of tenements, mer. 
wooden rookeries and decrepit yard-houses, the New York sium dwellers pray for winter. 


When winter comes, the freezing inhabitants of the heatless hovels look forward to sum- 





Here is a winter scene of the East Side. 
snow, cluttering the walks as well as the gutters. 
the ground for weeks before it is cleaned up. 


oe : ee | the past twelve months, and as to 

| what the vacancy situation is today, 

Garbage and dung heaps mix with the | greater, or whether there are fewer 
This menace to life sometimes is on | 
Often it stays unti] the thaw carries it away. A 


vacancies? 
. I might say ‘that the rents have 
j} increased in certain portions of the 





that your local investigators are defi- 
nitely instructed to obtain only such 
information as will disprove the facts 
found by the various State commis- 
sions, and especially those found by 
the Pennsylvania commission, 


ae hiding ol . . 
harmed by the rent laws. As a matte 
of fact, they were benefited to a larg 
extent. 


[Here is the testimony of Judge 
Jacob Panken, Socialist, before the 
State Housing Board last week. The 
hearings were called to take evi 
dence with a view to recommenda- 


not rats or cats, but to admit goats. 
I went into that building and I called 
the tenants together in the building 
and I told them that, in my judgment, 


On the Executive Committee tions on the extension of the emer- they ought to leave the building. I,| ®I say, however, that the rent law 
“In looking over the letterhead I find gency housing laws of 1918]. don’t know whether it was a judicialact|as they are now upon the statut 
or a judicious act, but I told the people | books and as interpreted by the 


that among the members of the execu- 
tive committee associated with you are 


if they had any regard for the lives of | courts can be made to 


their family or their children they | 


UDGE PANKEN: The continu- 


J 








open cistern there. I don’t know how 
thousands of buildings there are 


in the Civic Federation are T. Cole- sponding tothe eccentricities to which ; - 
man duPont, John Hays Hammond many year the other sixteen tenants wil 


I think the decent realty man |! 
| flats this year, yet Vienna hasn't paid | 
one cent of interest on any 


in this city will support my position. 


become a 
weapon in the hands of unscrupulous 


cies in that building during the entire 


r|to you gentlemen that the question of | 
e| funds doesn’t enter at all. 


building $13,000, 


s | 
e| edness for the 
matter of fact, 


est of $1,000,000 


1 sion of the rent la 


has a reserve upon which it drew to 


| to say on the question 


| 
public health, a question of conserving | The $8, $9, $10 and $12 a room 
the $10 and $12 a room 


| the life and limbs of the people. [| apartments, : 
| apartments have increased but [ should 


Vienna is | 
think if we could merge these two | 
say that the apartments ranging say 


000 more worth of| 


departments into one department =| Se : ie 
) 00 a ye av 
indebt-| could save ‘some money in the first | UP to $2,0( hao “* va y gps 
s ¥ h is 
year of 1926. As a, place, and I think we would be able to | not ange ok Sut radar’ ha cl im 
) ceupe » tnx PO 
it has collected inter- exert greater supervision over our | pe for crag oc ha og’ 4 pens: 
j | j eri aw | has increased in price. 1e roo a 
up its r rve, tenement houses in the City of New; F 
cag: Paap os is—well, I don’t say that the $2,500 


You talk about saving money— | 


York 
| apartment isn't fit for human occu- 


of the exten-| 
The other ques- 


there may 
|} consumption might set in, or some | 


| prepare a careful statement'so I cx 


ws. leave it with you. (Applause.) 


such notorious anti-union and open ance of the rent. laws. is neces- | 
shop employers as Nicholas E, Brady sary, but not for the reason | Ought to leave that building. landlords as against the tenants. That | the tune of $16,000,000, | the first department that we eres pane, tel aes Ot 2b sn ene a 
of the New York Edison Company, | that prompted the passage of the laws} About a year and.a half after- | is a very broad assertion and a direct) .I think that the Housing Commis- | te: gave: ts on: Dp. aeee eee: | only a tew ot ee. cal occupy it. But 
George B. Cortelyou of the Consoli- |in 1920. An emergency existed in| wards, a fire broke out in that build- | challenge to that law, and I want to/ sion should consider that phase of the | $100,000. We try to save it on “re | the-shomie that haven't isuanek ae 
dated Gas Company, E. K. Hall of the | 1920 and theretofore. The emergency | ing and three people lost their lives. | explain just what I mean. case, too, and even though Mr. James tenement house department. These the-rent are: thone..rooms. thal*ewes 
American Telephone & Telegraph | as it was conceived by the legislature I could recount to you any number| Take a building with, say, twenty | has expressed himself, I think you | are ae Seer a a or wouldn't. house. your Gok im. anda 
Company, which only a few years ago | at that time doesn’t exist, in my judg-| of incidents of that kind which show a| tenants anywhere in the city. Say | ought to reconsider your viewpoint| ee. nea ap ml gee prod I say that advisedly; you. wouldn't 
was responsible for breaking the/| ment, at the present moment, but an] condition which is terrible and a men- there are three or four vacancies in and you ought to make a recommenda- to ge so tet we could get the best} iin: vadir dea, ie wade Dee 
strike of telephone operators, and | emergency far more serious exists. ,ace to the life and limb and health and | that building. Under the present law tion to the Governor that we empower | kind of service from them. heacth ‘denne. a8: Ghd: adenine a 
which corporation, I understand, will | There are, undoubtedly, apartments | morals of our people. I remember go-| the sixteen tenants occupying the the cities to build municipally owned| My experience has been that I/] have seen people live in rhe 
not employ union electricians under! to be had in the City of New York.| ing to a building on 11th street, in | building will have to pay a rent cov- buildings. Did you want to ask me a/couldn’t get anything from the tene- apartments are not increasing in rent. 
any conditions; Elon H. Hooker of the | Unfortunately, a great proportion of the | which there was a rear house. They | ering the four vacancies, because the | duestion? {ment house department at any time.| By Mr. James: 
American Defense Society, a notorious | apartments to be’ had are not fit for| called it a yard house. I found two] tent is assessed, not upon the value of | Mr, James: I am going to ask oud All that we get is that they will sue.; @Q. That is very interesting, Judge, 
Jabor baiting organization, while | human occupation. |rooms occupied by the tenants with | the apartment, but upon the return to to go back to the subject before us. | Well, by the time they sue, and by the j}and very instructive. 
among other men associated with you I am sort of an eccentric and re- | Just one window into the yard and an | the landlord, and if he has four vacan- | We want to hear every word you rete time the case is litigated in the ‘CONE ES A. I am sorry I didn’t have time to 

| be a fire in the building or uld 

| 
| | 
| 


I am subject, I once in a while make 
still in the City of New York with the 


a personal inspection of premises with , * vity © 
visited | I 


have to pay for these four 
might direct your attention 


and the famous Archibald Sevenson of 


vacancies. | 
to the} 


time. 


tion is not a question at issue at this | 


other disease may take hold of the! 
inhabitants, and no good will come of | 





Anti-Capital Punishment 


the infamous Lusk Committee. relation to< which some controversy | toilet in the public halls. I ; oF : 
“In the name of fairness and con- arises in court. Very often I have a| hundreds of them myself. I visited | case of Sheckgan against Reiley. I| Judge Panken: Well, of course, Ij that. League to Pick Officers 
sistency, I, as president of the Penn- landlord tell ‘me that the apartment | apartments where they have private | think it is reported in 124 Miscellane- | am going to bow to your decision, but | Chairman James: That is necessarily The League to Abolish Capital Pun- 
sylvania Federation of Labor .and as for which hé seeks rent is a veritable | toilets which are no more private than | ous, in which I wrote an opinion not; 1 must disagree with you again. I| 4 Jegal matter, and we have a very | shieveiat “WS kh. tha Ciedk edenteceas 
. : Pp se ‘ S$ z é . 4 s a = H P Ss " - > " . =| . : = s we 

chairman of the Pennsylvania Com-| palace, and, on the other hand, the | City Hall Park is, because two or three | directly in point in this particular} think you can't meet your emergency | able commissioner in that department. | and election of officers at the Penn- 
mission on Old Age Pensions for ten / families use the’ same one. They all| question, but with relation to the lay- | by the continuance of the rent laws.| We can only proceed along these lines. | gyjyanj »t dz - ‘ah. 28 
’ sylvania Hotel Monday night, Feb. 28, 


tenant tells me it is a veritable hovel 











important that we ought to 
/ the continuance of the rent 
eonnection with that principle. 
| The rent laws need two more amend- 
| | ments which in my judgment are im- 











law in 








| perativ3. In the first place, the notice 
| pooner should be extended to a longer 
| Our avin S | period. I don't think that three or five 
} days are a_ sufficiently long notice 
| | That is a matter of detail. It is also 
Deposited on or Before March 3rd, Will Draw very important that the courts be 
Interest From March 1, 1927 Siven. power to, Inquire intp the. need 
| of repairs so that the court may order 
| Deposits made on or before the THIRD repairs made. I suggest that under 


certain circumstances the court be em- 
powered to suspend the rent until the 
repairs are made. 
is the only possible way 











business day of any month will draw 
interest from the first of the same 
month, if the deposit is left to the end 

making of repairs 


of the quarter. These are some of the amendments 
Last 


P that I urge if the rent laws are to be 
er continued. Your emergency exists and 
it is a very serious problem. I reac 
Interest O Year aeeee 5 aaee 
| today. that Mr.- James (chairman of 


the Housing Board) said that the peo- 
On All Amounts from $5.00 to $7,500.00 ‘ 


THE MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION mnicpally bul “owed and con 





Main Office ; 
154-156 EAST 86th STREET 


Open Mondays until 9 Pp. m. 


In some .instances it 
to compel the 











not 





municipally built, owned and con- 
trolled buildings. I think in that he is 





; mistaken. I think, in fact, he is in 

Established 1850 error. I think that Mr. Hecksher’s 

More Than $25,000,000.00 in Deposits From More a oe ee 2 
. jb : '- think that the people of this city are 

Than 35,000 Depositors ready to accept a proposal whereby | 


the city shall build .homes and oper- 
ate them for the use of the people in | 


ONE DOLLAR Opens an Account 

















ta=°Our Holiday Savings Plan Pays Interest=j the city. I am not a bit averse to a 
2 a | plan of this kind because it originated | 

Accounts of Organizations Welcome j in Europe. I know the situation. of | 

= meetepouiilihill _ SN: HO ae . - Vienna quite well. | 
s Downtown . Last year in Vienna the city built 
Bway and Bleecker St. | 25,000) flats. This year the city is go- 








Open Mondays t 
6:30 F ‘3 | ing to build $13,000,000 worth of more 
| flats for the people. Let me point out! 





consider | 


11 think one thing 


|} eurred. So, when 
'L am not unmindf 
limit and I am 
and I don't want 
new bond issue, an 
issue, 
pose of lending mo 


like the Rockefeller 

means Jive se Amalgamated c lothing Co-operation, Labor Banking, Industrial Rela- 
orkers’ Building, to bona fide co- . ~ 8 6. a 2 

operatives, not to speculators, not to|f tions, Strikes, Lockouts and Civil Liberties? 
builders. People want homes Let 

the eity come to their aid and lend WITH 


them money at a 
They should pay 


don't believe there 


exemption. If we 
erty being built th 
to pay it anyway. 

Coming to the T 
partment and He 


suggest that you 
this plan—that th 
and Health Depa 


into one departmen 
suggestion. 

I stepped into a 
as I walked down t 
that if a fire break 


the people in that ho 
It is a four-foot ha 


partitions—that is, 


wooden floors, Po the staircase leading 


ors 


to the 


in the rear. 


upper fi 


And 


these people can get 


fire breaks out I d 
problem. 
The question is 


the health ané tenement house depart- 


ments. 


in the world has anything like that oc- | 


not unmindful of the 
great.debt that is burdening the city— 


it should be 


smal interest, 


It is a questi 










































years, must ask how you, an official of | ,.. nel hole. I don’t like to disbelieve | have doors entering upon thse toilets, | ing out of stores as if they were : is tied up with the} The judges have that power—not that| at 8 o'clock. The following officers of 
the American Federation of Labor, either. I can’t believe both. So I make | condition of that kind, in my judg- | apartments. | other. Your limited dividend corpora-| there isn’t sometimes delay. I W@S/the league are among the speakers: 
which organization has repeatedly in- a personal inspection. These inspec- |} ment, creates an emergency and an} In that tase T was fortunate to lay| tion scheme, all of these things age wondering whether you have ever at-| warden *Lewis E. Lawes, Dr. George 
dorsed old age pension legislation and | tions throughout the city have brought | e¢mergency which would justify the down the law, interpreting the law so/ part of the general plan. You can’t/ tempted to secure action, get action | | W. Kirchwey, Mrs. Kathleen Norris, 
marty of whose officials and members | +, my attention a condition existing in | legislature to take definite action to| that no harm came either to the decent | simply pass a law and say that the/ when you found bad conditions exist.| pr, Raymond T. Bye, University of 
are at this very time engaged in bat- our city which is a menace to the pub- | remedy that condition. landlord nor to the tenant, but the situ- | court shall: fix the rents and in that|/I have, and I have been successful. | Pennsylvania, and Ruth Hale. 
tles for such laws, can permit yourself |1;, pealth, a menace to life and, un-| If the United States Supreme Court | 2tion as it exists today gives the land- | sp tlaapadl egies rst ey Mane tadlasting vce 6, GOR Oe NE a ae FO Oe a 
to be a part of an organization which doubtedly, a menace to the morals of|in its wisdofh could: uphold the rent | lord the right to come into court and | solve-your problem and you are going | 
ungerhandedly is definitely working our people, and, without question, aj|laws as passed in 1920, if our Court | 48k the tenants occupying an apart- to remove the emergency that exists: | 4 ’ 
against such legislation? Since when | ctigma upon the good name of this | of Appeals and every other court in| ™ent to pay for unoccupied. apart-| Mr. James: In i as ope with = t's See Your Tongue! 
has this aggregation of union labor city in which we all live and which we} the State upheld the constitutionality | ments. of your suggestions of legislation. to 
baiters in the National Civic Federa- | 31 Jove. “2 -thebe? laws. “it “woulasesetas 1) ant I know that the Governor will con- enable the judge to inquire into the | If you don’t fee] so well today, if you lack 
tion become the exclusive truth finding Last year, when I came before the| that the emergency which’I point out | sider every recommendation that} need of repairs, have you ever gotten ener and ambition if ou are tired and laz b 
agency as against various official Housing Commission, I informed you | to you, gentlemen, is one:which would | Comes in this. Housing Commission | in touch with the Tenement House gy p ’ y g y 
State commissions when its entire | that I had made an inspection of sev- | justify the legislature in enacting laws | Seriously. I know that he will make} Commissioner to ask if violations have and feel as if you would like to run away 
history reveals not a scintilla of truth? | 6,4) buildings on East 14tlustreet, be- | protective of the life, limb and health | "ecommendations to the Legislature | been filed, and, if they have been filed, from yourself, just take-a mirror and look at 
Since when has the Carnegie Corpora- tween Avenues B and C. 1 told-you| of our people, and the courts, in my | Which the Legislature will in turn| why conditions have not been cor- our ton ue If our ton ue is white and 
tion become converted to labor union- | a+ that time that those buildings are | judgment would uphold these laws. It | COmSider very seriously, and I there- | rected? | y g' 2 y : g he 
ism and assumed the championship of | gp¢ traps, and if’a fire should break] would ‘not ‘be’an infringement: on the | fore ask you gentlemen to consider} . Judge Panken: I was going to come coated, it is a sure sign that your liver and 
labor legislation? out in any of those buildings the peo- | rights of the property. | this particular phase of the rent laws,| to that. You just broke in on me at | bowels are not in perfect order and must be 

“While I have no desire to question ple living in them would have no| I think the emergency exists. I don’t | apd I suggest that an- amendment be en inopportune time.. I was,.going og lated at once 
the right of the National Civic Federa- escape. Unfortunately, my statement at | know whether this law as it is now upon | offered to the rent laws if ‘they are to | come to that. Yes, I have gotten.in | regu ’ 
tion or any other group or individual's that time was verified within a very | the statute books should be continued. | be continued, which should allow the! contact with the Tenement House De- 
attitude towards labor legislation, I short period of time; within four or|I make this statement after very care- | courts to fix the rent on a market | partment. I even received some let- 
cannot help but feel, however, that it} aye weeks a fire broke out in some of | ful and calm deliberation. I know the | V@/ue rather than upon a fair return.| ters from Tenement House Commis- 
is hardly consistent for high officers these buildings and several lives were | rent laws have been political footballs | That is one phase of it. | sioner Mann when he was the head | we 
of labor organizations to at the same lost in that fire. lin some parts of the city. fol have | There is another question in connec- | of the Tenement House Department. 
time allow their names to be asso- I really don’t know whether I called given that matter very due and calm | tion with the continuance of the rent | T-have some concrete suggestions ‘to | 
‘clated with individuals and organiza- it to the attention of the Siodsiie | dailbabetion: |laws which is very important. The! make with relation to the Tenement | 
tions who are consistently working Commission, but I remember making | In my judgment, the rent laws as vent laws have been a departure from | House Department, too, which I hope F 
—-. the programs and ideals advo- inspection of a building in Cherry| they are on the statute books today the accepted concept of jurisprudence | you will consider when you enter tate | The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 
cated by organized labor, str s s some controversy e no longer protective of the ten- | in'our State and in the community at! secret conclave, but won't you please ° e498 

“AS Mr. Easley’s letter indicates that | eecie abe t wos oe temas a cart yn phos aoe hess at no jlarge. It was an innovation, some-| let me express what is in my heart | will, within a few hours, cleanse your system, 
thy air addressed to all governors | this time what the controversy was. | time have been derogative to the land- | thing novel. It established a principle. | with relation to the need of the cits evacuate your bowels, regulate your liver, 
and legislators, I feel that it therefore | jt was a controversy not with regard| lord, to the realty interests in our | !m other words, it established the prin- | engaging in housing? . You know we and restore your ambition and vitality 
becomes a public document, and for | to increase in rent or non-payment of | city, I mean to the decent man, to | ciple that the Legislature can empower | have got a situation in the City of ee 
this reason I feel justified in making | rent, but a controversy in Sadivd to tied man who invests in order to have | the court or some agency to fix rents,| New York which really requires a} Get a 10-cent box at once and be convinced. 
this letter public through the labor the cepairs dacies re a building la return on his property, not the | to fix the cost of certain commodities | very definite and drastic action. The | 4 
press. Fraternally yours, | + meade an inspection of that: build- | speculator. There is a difference be-| Which the people use, and I don’t want | city today owes $2,100,000,000. The} ———— ——_ re — 

“JAMES H. MAURER, ling. They had no water there. They | tween an investor and a speculator. I| that principle to be sidetracked or| taxpayers of this city—renter and} enema en 
“President.” |had rat holes large enough to admit,|think the investors weren't at all} sidestepped. I should like that prin-| taxpayers—pay $85,000,000 a year in 
a. oot ciple to be not only continued but to| interest. Why, it is unheard of in the ) 
be extended in the body politic. It is/ history of the human race! Nowhere BEN 
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‘clusions and recommendations. 


,onstrated, in the first three parts of 


“MAY it with’ facts” is the new 
“4 +) Slogan of the radical and So- 
a, cialist movement, Nothing is 
_ convincing as facts and figures. 
theories and formulae. ‘We did 
‘not get very far. 

_ The movement now seeks 
methods. 

The outstanding political and eco- 
nomic issue of the day in this state 
is water power. It must and will be 
fought on the basis of facts and not 
“of theories. 

One more observation before I pro- 
ected with the discussion of some re- 
cent developments in this field. It is 

" undoubtedly wise for the radicals and 
Socialists to.concentrate upon one issue 
at a time. That,, it is said, is the 

American way. I do not know why it 

is particularly “the American way.” 
In my judgment it is just the common- 

Sense way. It applies to all people, 
everywhere. The great masses cannot 
follow profound philosophies, looking 
to an all-embracing reorganization of 
the social, political and economic life 
of the country. They cannot see the 

forest for the trees. 

We need not be misled by this con- 
clusion. From this it does not neces- 
Sarily follow that we must go along 
with Governor Smith in his water 
power policy—‘for he goes some dis- 
tance with us’—or that we go along 
with Mayor Walker on transit for the 
same reason; or that we support Vice 
President Dawes on his farm relief 
program, etc. Emphatically there is a 
difference between a kind of public 
ownership, or any reform for that 
matter, which’ promotes a general 
scheme of collective and democratic 
administration of large industries and 
a kind that has a tendency to 
strengthen the grip of private control 
and private exploitation. The test is 
clear; its application difficult. Each 
kind of public ownership or reform 
must be examined on its own merits 
and judged accordingly. Some we may 
favor and support no matter who their 
sponsors are and no matter how far 
short they fall of our own program; 
some we may have to oppose, although 
they look like our own proposals. 

Raushenbush’s Report 

We cannot be dogmatic about it. 

All of this is preliminary to a dis- 
cussion of a report just rendered to 
the Committee on Coal and Giant 
Power, by its able secretary, H. 8. 
Raushenbush, on the question of water 
power in New York State. Every 
student of water power should read 
this report. It covers a wide range 
and is “chock-full” of facts. Not only 
doés it contain valuable information 
on water power, but also in a larfe 
sense on other public utilities. 

The report is divided into four parts: 
Part one deals with the concentration 
of power control in New York; part 
two deals with the special question of 
state control of the St. “Lawrence 
power; part three deals with the ade- 
quacy of our system of regulation; 
part four deals with the author's con- 


new 


The first three parts are an excellent 
contribution to the literature on the 
subject of water power. Having dem- 


the report, that two times three is six 
—so to speak—the author concludes in 
part four that therefore two times 
three make exactly five. In my judg- 
ment, some of the conclusions and rec- 
ommendations are not borne out by 
the facts as set forth in the report 
proper. 

Enumerating the failures of the 
various schemes devised to protect the 
small consumers under private owner- 
ship of electric energy and power, the 
=e says: 

* * it is to the public ad- 

Pitas to have a part of tif® power 
resources of the State under public 
eontro] in order to have a yard-stick 
by which the rest of the power in- 
dustry, which is in private hands, 
may be measured.” 

Continuing, the report says: 

"The inadequacy of our system of 
regulation to the production of the 
small consumers, the greater security 
and economy of development of this 
particularly desirable water power 
under State control and the need for 
a public yard-stick to measure the 
tates and services afforded by a 
state-wide system of private power 
ownership, have led the committee 
to recommend the endorsement of the 
State Power authority to construct 
and operate the State’s water power 
resources on the St. Lawrence.” 
Although this is somewhat indefinite, 

taken together with the rest of part 
four of the report, it 1s a recommen- 
@ation to endorse Governor Smith's 


program. 
These recommendations raise some 
interesting questions: 
1. Why only the water resources of 
the St. Lawrence? How about the 
water resources of Niagara Falls? 
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The Program of Governor Smjth and Its Shortcomings; 


A Valuable But Contradictory Report 





canals? Not all of them have been 
given away to private companies, 


2. Why stress the “greater security 


presentation of the material facts, 
Briefly, they are as follows: 

1. New York State has already de- 
veloped more water power than any 
other State in the Union. California 
is a close second. It is estimated that 
in 1924 the developed water power of 
our State was 1,542,427 horse-power. 
Of this 177 public utility and municl- 
pal plants controlled 1,234,015 horse- 
power, or about 80 percent, and 348 
manufacturing plants controlled 308,- 
412 horse-power, or about 20 percent. 

2. The undeveloped water resources 
of the State total approximately 3,200,- 
000 horse-power. Of this, it is esti- 
mated that 800,000 horse-power is lo- 
eated at lower Niagara, 1,200,000 horse- 
power. at St. Lawrence and 1,200,000 
horse-power at interior and other 
rivers. 

I might say. paranthetically, that 
these resources, when developed, will 
yield enough electric energy to drive 
every wheel of industry and trans- 
portation and supply heat, light and 
power to all homes and illumine the 
streets and public institutions all over 
the State. 

3. Of the 1,200,000 horse-power in 
the interior rivers of the State over 
thirty-five percent has been given 
away to private companies; most of 
that is still undeveloped. In many in- 
stances these companies require for a 





- 

profitable exploitation of these fran- 
chises further grants and favors from 
the State. The attempt made by 
the Malone Light & Power Company, 
a subsidiary of the Northeastern Sys- 
tem, to obtain a storage reservoir on 
the Salmon River, is an illustration. 
Mr. Raushenbush quotes the secretary 
of the Adirondack Civic Association on 
that point as follows: 

“It is conservatively estimated 
that the water rights on these 
reservoirs controlled by the North- 
eastern Power Company and-~its 
affiliated interests will be in- 
creased in value by these storage 
reservoirs, constructed under the 
Conservation Act with the land, 
services and credit of the State to 
the extent of $50,000,000.” 

4. “Of the undeveloped power in the 
interior rivers of the State,” says Mr. 
Raushenbush, “possibly three-quar- 
ters is available, only 50 percent all 
the time, and must consequently be 
used in connection with local steam 
plants.” 

Three Dominating Groups 

5. The power industry is now al- 
most entirely privately owned and 
controlled. Although there are over 
one hundred water power companies in 
this State, they are now combined and 
united by financial , interconnections 
and holding companies and are dom- 
inated by a very few powerful groups, 
which include the General Electric, 





Aluminum Company and DuPont in- 
terests. 


6, The relationship between active 
men in politics and heads of power 
companies is scandalously close. The 
report points to H. E. Machold, former 
Speaker of the Assembly, as being now 
the president of the Northeastern 
Power System, and to a recent candi- 
date for Governor who had a sub- 
stantial interest in the Niagara Falls 
Power Company. These companies 
deal with the State government in 
many ways. Some of them seek to 
obtain further grants and privileges. 
All of them are supposed to be regu- 
lated as to issues of securities and 
the charging of rates to consumers by 
the Public Service Commission, which 
is appointed by the Governor. 

7. Regulation, says the report, is en- 
tirely inadequate to protect the public 
interests. The Public Service Com- 
mission, backed by the courts, is fix- 
ing rates and on the basis of “recon- 
struction costs.” 

That kind of “fair value,” on which 
a minimum return of 8 percent is 
guaranteed to the companies by the 
State, is not at all fair to,the people 
who are the consumers. In addition 
to that, through the holding company 
and other devices known to the public 
utility experts and lawyers, the “fair 
value” is boosted to such a point that 





the companies all but elude’ regula- 
tion. 

8. The proposed lease which was 
about to be granted by the Republi- 
ean Power Commission to private 
companies for the exploitation of the 
waters on the St. Lawrence was a 
steal. Besides, under that lease the 
rates to be charged to consumers would 
have had to be regulated by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission. Judged by the 
past, that would mean regulating the 
people in favor of the power interests 
instead of regulating the interests in 
favor of the people. 

On the basis of the foregoing facts, 
which are amply supported, enlarged 
and developed by Mr. Raushenbush, 
what fair inferences can we draw and 
at what conclusions can we arrive? 

The Folly of Regulation 

For the State merely to develop the 
St. Lawrence power and then lease the 
developed industry to private com- 
panies for distribution is, in my judg- 
ment, worse than leasing the raw re- 
sources. -Of course, a good lease or a 
bad lease may be made, depending 
upon the diligence of the public rep- 
resentatives. That is true whether 
the State leases the resources raw or 
after it has developed them. To fol- 
low Governor Smith’s suggestion would 
be repeating, in the field of water 
power, the horrible transit history and 
mistakes of New York City. Have we 








greater security and economy involved 
of the St. Lawrence constitute “a 
hands,” may be measured when the 
mission is not that of market value, 
sources of the State under public con- 
is in private hands, may be measured,” 
viously a particularly desirable water- 
yard-stick for the measurement of 
‘N. Y. State in Lead 
upon later. 
Toward 
URNING to America we find a 

the war. The most important of .these 
groups during the La Follette cam- 
a powerful Labor-Farmer party in this 
tant element. 

their organization in 1919, when many 
that the most important need of the 
lutionary rank and filé,” on the ground 
counter-revolutionist.” Developments 
of the split. 

butions te the problem of socialization 
for a time caused such a stir in Amer- 
hammered out a comprehensive plan 
distinguished work on coal and power, 

Line of Attack Shifted 

line of attack on the economic sys- 
propaganda pretty much on such facts 
dealing not so much with the naked 
workers has advanced since these early 
brilliant volume on the, Tragedy of 
ice along these lines and have caused 
menace of American imperialism has 
capitalist development. In this field 
Investments Abroad are pioneer efforts. 





And how about the undeveloped water 
resources in the interior rivers and 


and economy of development,” when 
as amatter of fact there is much 
in the cost and method of distribution? 
3. How will the State development 
yard-stick by which the rest of the 
power industry, which is in private 
report itself shows that the rate-bage 
employed by the Public Service Com- 
but that of “reconstruction-cost” new? 
And how can “a part of the power re- 
trol” constitute “a yard-stick by which 
the rest of the power industry, which 
when the St. Lawrence is “a particu- 
larly desirable water power?” Ob- 
power under public or private control 
would not and could not be a fair 
charges for power produced from re- 
sources lacking in these advantages. 
Some of these questions carry their 
own ,answers. Some will be touched 
The important part of Mr. Raushen- 
bush’s report lies in the gathering and 
—_——_o— 
By Harry W. Laidler 
(Concluded From Last Week) 
i number of changes in practice 
among American radicals since 
changes was the temporary co-opera- 
tion with labor, farm and progressive 
paign, in the hope that this move- 
ment would lead to the formation of 
country, of which the Socialist party 
would be a constituent and an impor- 
The Communists have had to make 
many changes in their program since 
of them believed that they were in 
the midst of a revolutionary crisis and 
hour was to divide such “centrist 
leaders” as Jack Reed from the “revo- 
that, during a revolutionary crisis the 
centrist leader is “the most dangerous 
have proved even to themselves the 
falsity of their premises at the time 
During the years following the war, 
several Americans have made contri- 
of industry. Among these are Glenn 
Plumb, author of the Plumb plan which 
‘ica and Europe; John Brophy and 
Arthur Gleason, who, with others, 
for the nationalization of the mines; 
H. S. Raushenbush, who has done some 
Walton Hamilton, Dr. Lubin of the 
Instituté of Economics, and others. 
The Socialists and radigals since the 
war have also somewhat shifted their 
tem. In the early part of the twen- 
tieth century, we concentrated in our 
as Robert Hunter so graphically set 
forth in his poverty. Today we are 
poverty of the masses—the standard 
of living of considerable groups of 
days—but with the great and tragic 
wastes of capitalism. Stuart Chage’s 
Waste and his brochure on the Chal- 
lenge of Waste have done yeomen serv- 
Ramsay Macdonald to urge similar 
researches in England. The growing 
led all sections of radicals to give 
much attention to this burning evil of 
Nearing and Freeman’s Dollar Diplo- 
macy and Robert W. Dunn’s American 
Many radicals have been trying to 
connect up the radical, educational and 
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| We must do this if we ever hope to| 


econstruction in 





American Contributions to New Tactics for 
the Socialist Movement 


Socialist 





propaganda methods with the newer 
discoveries of social psychology. Pro- 
fessor Harry A. Overstreet has long 
insisted that the propaganda of the 
radicals has been too negative; that 
it is their job to build up wants in 
the masses “now felt only indifferently, 
into wants that are vivid and clamor- 
‘ous”; show the masses how the rad- 
icals can satisfy these most funda- 
mental wants—their desire for free- 
dom, for self-expression, for security, 
for equality of opportunity, for com- 
radeship. 

As we are beginning to build up the 
Socialist forces in America again after 
the persecutions, hysteria and schisms 
of the war and post war period, there 
are certain tasks to which we should 
set ourselves. 

Some New Tasks 
In the first place, we should, I be- 

* lieve, make a careful survey of the 
forces for and against Socialism in 
this country, and relate our tactics to 
the findings of this survey. We have 
swung too much in our movement 
frém one extreme to another—from 
undue and exaggerated optimism to 
gloomy pessimism, neither state of 
mind being based on any realistic 
analysis of the situation. I remember, 
when I first joined the movement 
some twenty-odd years ago, hearing 
some comrades declare that Socialism 
would surely come in the next five to 
ten years because Massachusetts had 
sent a few Socialists to the legislature 
and had elected a mayor or two. These 
comrades had no conception of the 
task ahead or of the forces pitted 
against them. The same thing was, of 
course, true of the Left wing in| 
1918-19, some of whom felt that it 
Wasn't necessary to buy a headquar- 
ters in Fifth avenue, New York, be- 
cause in a year or so the Socialists 
would have their choice of all Fifth 
avenue mansions. 

On the other hand, we find many 
today stoutly maintaining that all is lost 
in the radical movement—not realizing 
that the masses accept today as com- 
monplace many of the Socialists’ posi- 
tions regarding the profit system, the 
economic causes of war, the unrelia- 
bility of the press, the waste of capital- 
ism and the functionless characier of 
the absentee owners which were regard- 
ed as theories of wild-brained fanatics a 
decade or so ago. This sentiment is 
unorganized. It must be organized and 
crystallized into a powerful move- 
ment. But it is there. 

The Agencies for Socialism 
We ought to make a thorough,sur- 

* vey of the agencies that we may 
use in bringing the Socialist challenge 
before the great mass of the American 


more clearly than we have the prob- 
lems that such a party must face. 
How inclusive can it be and attain its 
object? Should it include the farmers 
and free lance progressives as well as 
organized labor? How can the groups 
that ought to be reached be best ap- 
proached? What would be the most 
scientific structure of such a party? 
How are successful political organiza- 
tions of workers kept aliye here and 
abroad? What is the nature of their 
district organizations? How are per- 
sonal contacts with the voters main- 
tained? What kind of literature dis- 
tribution is most successful? What 
kind of social features are necessary 
to maintain interest among*the young— 
er people, the women, etc.? Are 
stump speeches all that is necessary, 
or must a party go into the homes of 
the workers and reach them where 
they are? 

And on what issues should such a 
party concentrate, local and national, 
in order to stir the imagination of the 
average worker? 

The Unorganized 
We ought, I think, to give re- 
wes attention to the problem of 
rganization of the unorganized 


out interfering with the machinery of 
the trade unions on the job, to encour- 
age a far greater organization among 
the vast majority of American workers 
than at present exists. For without 
industrial organization, on a much 
greater scale than at present, it is 
difficult to organize an effective work- 
ing class political movement. 
5 I would like also to see a group 
* taking up the assumptions of the 
older Socialists, one by one, and find- 
ing out whether they needed revision 
in the light of modern developments 
in this country. For instance, many 
of us, in periods of prosperity, com- 
fort ourselves on the fact thac if we 
but wait until a period of depression 
comes along interest in the movement 
will develop, and the Socialist party 
will grow by leaps and bounds, “The 
workers have to have an empty stom- 
ach before they will think,” is the re- 
mark. Is that true? Do former pe- 
riods of depression show the truth of 
this assumption? Do the unemployed 
flock to the Socialist party, or do they 
vote for those who promise to give 
them their next meal, irrespective of 
the revolution? Is it the starved 
worker or the worker who is 





ona see to it what can be done, with- 


somewhat better off yho is the best 





SKY SCRAPERS 
By HERMAN KOBBE 





HE skyscraper is not an economic 
necessity. A very dense popu- 
lation in a limited area enjoys 
less sun and air and less freedom of 
movement than the same population 
spread out over a greater land sur- 


face. 
The lagdlords gain by piling family 
on fam for every additional floor 


increases the rent obtainable from the 
ground by so much, 

The storekeepeers gain by having so 
many more potential customers with- 
in reach of their stores. 

The subway owners gain because 
the more skyscrapers there are the 
more overcrowding there will be, and 
an overcrowded train pays bigger 
dividends than a moderately filled one. 

If New York were governed by 
capable men chiefly concerned with the 
welfare of its people there would need 
to be no skyscrapers, no overcrowded 
streets, and no packed subway trains. 

Most of the industries could be lo- 
eated in outlying districts, with the 
workshops within walking distance of 
the homes. Manhattan, with its valu- 
able waterfront, could be given over 





people, and the best methods of using 
these agencies. There is the radio, the | 
movies, the press, the school and col- | 
lege, the trade union platform, the | 
pulpit, among others. In many in-| 
stances it is difficult to secure a hear- 
ing through these media. In most én- 
stances we can obtain a far better 
hearing than we have availed ourselves | 
of. In every community we should do | 
our best to see that we let no oppor- 
tunity 


}on which 


pass for reaching the outsider. {, 


entirely to commerce, and the housing 
and recreational activities of the work- 
ers engaged in commerce. No dwell- 
ing need be—or should be—higher 
than the width of the narrowest street 
it fronts; and no office 
building, factory or department store 
need be higher than an apartment 
house. The greater heights could be 
reserved for a limited number of pub- 
lic buildings. But as long as the 





| feat. 








power lies in the hands of landlords 
and profiteers, apartment will be piled 
on apartment, and office on office. The 
population will become more and more 
concentrated, while the streets remain 
as narrow as ever; and their conges- 
tion, becoming constantly worse, forces 
the building of more and ever deeper 
subways, 

Thus, under the capitalist system, 
the living ana working conditions of 
the people in a city like New York 
must be expected to become steadily 
worse and worse. 


Communist Administration 
Is Decisively Beaten 
In Custom Tailors 


The entire Communist administration 
went down in utter defeat in one of 
the most contested elections ever held 
in the history of the Custom Tailors’ 
Union, Local 38, affiliated with the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. 

For several years the local has been 
in control by Communists. The activi- 
ties of the Communists during the last 
year have disgruntled the membership, 
by calling unnecessary strikes, thereby 





Practice 


convert to Socialism? We need some 
quantitative analysis of this situation 
and should not be content with hand- 
ing down doctrines without carefully 
checking them up. 

Another important group in the 

* movement is a group on human 
engineering. We have a wealth of 
ability within and without the Social- 
ist movement that is running to waste. 
Thousands wish to be utilized, but no 
one calls on their special ability and 
they remain inactive. It would be a 
good task for groups in every part of 
the country to go ovér the available 
material, to find out their peculiar 
qualifications for service, and to set 
them to work at the tasks they are 
best fitted for, whether it be writing, 
research, speaking, addressing en- 
velopes, entertaining, or what not. Let 
us have a group on human engineering 
within the party. 

The G, A. R. Psychology 

And then, let us get rid of some of 
the past attitudes that we occasionally 
witness in the movement. The atti- 
tude that McAlister Coleman refers 
to as the “G, A. R.” psychology, which 
manifests itself in sitting around and 
telling of the good old days of 10 or 
15 years ago. We must think in terms 
of a far greater and more effective 
movement than we had in 1912 or 1917 
if we are to control American life. 

We must get rid of the merely nega- 
tive method of propaganda. Profes- 
sor Overstpeet is right. People are 
kept for years in a great movement 
largely because of the vision they hold 
of the beauty and freedom and com- 
radeship of a new world. It is that 
that spurs them on far more than 
do accounts of the corruption and 
wickedness of old party leadership. 
How many now in the movement are 
there because they chanced to read 
that fascinating, though unscientific 
utopia, Edward Bellamy’s “Looking 
Backward!” We want to avoid the 
errors of the utopians, but we want 
at the same time to stir the construc- 
tive imagination of the workers and 
give them a vision of a world that 
will satisfy their finest wants, that is 
fashioned near to their hearts’ de- 
sire. And we want to appeal to the 
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ter Power, The People’s Last Great Natural Resource 
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learned nothing from our costly ex- 
perience in New York City, where the 
city built subways at its own cost, 
then leased them to private companies 
for operation? If we haVe not, then, 
cf course, Barnum was right, and the 
politicians know that secret. Whether 
the private distribution of St. Law- 
rence State-developed power is under 
contract or lease is immaterial. No 
matter what it is called, it is the same 
thing. In the traction situation they 
are sometimes called contracts and 
sometimes leases. The legal and eco- 
nomic effects are the same. 

Contract or lease, it would have to 
be for a long term—anywhere from 
twenty-five to fifty years. The Public 
Service Commission would regulate 
the distributing companies, fix the 
rates to be charged to consumers, and 
pass upon their securities in the same 
way as it would have to do if they 
developed the resources with their own 
money. Governor Smith's proposed 
policy and legislation has all the dis- 
advantages of private ownership, with 
none of the advantages, The very 
power interests so thoroughly criti- 
cized and condemned would be the 
ones at whose mercy the State-de- 
veloped resources would be. Who, 
pray, would contract with the State 
for the distribution of its power? On 
this point it must be borne in mind 
that the cost of building transmission 
lines, distributing stations, etc., is even 
greater than that of development. 
With the power trust ‘occupying the 
rest of the field, who would be in a 
better position than this very trust 
to dictate terms to the State? As 
stated by Mr. Raushenbush, at page 9 
of his report: 

“The manner in which the 1,200,000 
horse power on the St. Lawrence is 
distributed is important to all the 
power companies in New York State, 
and control of it can be used to raise 
the value of all the Geriwting sub- 


sidiaries or affiliated companies of 
the controlling company.’ 


The problem, as I see it, can be met 
only by the State through a properly 
organized corporate agency taking the 
field: against the private power com- 
bines, develop and distribute the water 
resources at cost. It would frankly 
have to embark on the policy of plan- 
ning a comprehensive system that 
would embrace Niagara Falls, the St. 
Lawrence River and the interior rivers 
of the State. If such a campaign were 
waged, and no additional favors and 
privileges extended to private com- 
panies, much of the undeveloped water 
rights of the interior rivers, already 
given away, could be gotten back by 
the State. 

The State Equipped 

From the technological point of view 
this industry is peculiarly fitted for 
State ownership and administration. 
Comparatively little labor is employed 
in the operation. Principally, the three 
elements required are: First, the natue- 
ral resources; second, finance or credit, 
and third, engineering skill. The State 
has the first; it can obtain the second 
more cheaply than the private com- 
pany can; the third is as much at the 
disposal of the State as of the private 
interests. 

Public distribution of electric energy 
and power is much more important 
than development. No matter who de- 
velops it, as long as a public agency 
has the initiative and the right to plan 
the distribution of power, light and 
heat and to fix the rates to be charged, 
the interests of the public can be ade- 
quately protected. In planning for the 
distribution and in fixing the rates to 
the various classes of users of electric 
energy, the public agency would have 
the interests and the welfare of the 
state as a first consideration. 

Not so in the case of private dis- 
tribution. Greater profits and financial 
manipulations are the motives there. 

Nor is it true that we can favor now 
public development and private dis- 
tribution and create a Power Author- 
ity on that basis, then to change our 
minds and get public distribution any- 


way. The plans and arrangements are 
vastly different in the two cases. We 
are not getting “half a loaf now” and 


will not get the other “half” later; by 
favoring Governor Smith’s plan you 
just don’t get any part of the loaf, 
That plan carries no advantages to the 





disillusioned, restore in them their 
faith, bring back something of that} 
religious enthusiasm which furnishes | 
such a powerful dynamic to social} 
progress. We must avoid the old | 
stereotypes which are meaningless to|- 
the younger generation and talk in 
terms which they will understand and | 
that connect up with their experience. | 
We must avoid looking at the move- | 
ment as a family circle or a private | 
club, each member of which we secre 
closely inspect before we admit. | 

And’ while we are reconstructing our 
thinking, we ought to act upon the} 
best light we have, and make of the 
present Socialist party and other | 
working class groups in which we be- | 
lieve an ever greater power for the! 
coming of the comrade world. 





having drained the treasury by many 
thousands of dollars and weakening 
the position of the union. The Com- 
munist manager of the union was de- 
feated by Morris Draizin, who polled 
a hundred votes more than Wish- 
nevsky. The entire Communist ex- 
ecutive board also went down in de- 








develop into a powerful movement. 
. | 
We cannot content ourselves with the | 


assertion that the capitalists have a 
monopoly on the means of communica- | 
tion with the people and give up all} 
attempts to break through. The at- | 
tempt to establish a radio station as} 
a Debs Memorial is a step in the | 
right direction. During political cam- 
paigns, particularly, we should insist | 
that our local radio stations give the | 
Socialist party equal privileges with | 
other political groups. 















Tow Druggist | 


sibility of the formation of a labor 
party of which the Socialist party 
would be an active member. We eusnel 


| to think through at this time much | 


3 I would like to see another group 
+ giving chief attention to the pos- 
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view of those who look upon power as 
the people's last great natural ree 
source which ought, by right, to re- 
main theirs inalienably and be utilized 
by them to their greatest advanfage. 
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Outline History 
Of China 
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HAT do you folks know about China? Noth- 
ing! Just as I supposed. So let me put you 
wise. 

Well, China is the biggest country on earth, It 
contains about four times as many people as the 
United States. Its history goes back 10,000 years 
more or less. The Chinese invented gunpowder be- 
fore the fashion of wearing breech cloths was estab- 
lished among the white races. But being naturally 
a backward people, they only used powder for the 
making of fireworks, (see “Chinese crackers,” etc.). 
The Chinks also invented paper and printing about 
the time our forefathers carried the blessings of 
stone axes, flint arrowheads, and home brew to the 
barbarians of the north, but never developed the 
art of yellow journalism on account of the backward- 
ness previously mentioned. 

About 600 B. C., which don’t mean British Colum- 
bia, but Before Christ, a Chinaman appeared who 
taught table manners to his countrymen. Among other 
innovations, he introduced the art of eating peas 
with a fork instead of with a knife, as is still the 
vogue among the primitive people of Afghanistan 
‘and Arkansas. He also got the little Chinks to say 
“Yes, sir,” and “No, mam,” and “Thank you,” and 
so on. The name of this premature Lord Chester- 
field was Confucius, and it is said that his teach- 
ing polite manners disqualified China from raising 
rough-house with the rest of the universe, as it easily 
might have done on account of its great population 
and advanced arts. So instead of seeking a perma- 
nent place in the sun by conquering both sides of 
the globe, the sleepy Chinks built a wall some 3,000 
miles long to keep civilization out. 

s * . 

Now, while all the inventing, 
building was going on, China was fast asleep. Any- 
way, all Christian historians agree that the country 
did not wake up until a British fleet dropped a car- 
load of cast iron fireworks on the seaport of Hong- 
kong. This happened Anno Domini 1842, and if you 
don’t know what Anno Domini means, I'll explain 
that it stands for “After Christ,” signifying that it 
was 1842 years after the birth of the Prince of Peace 


when the British alarm clock woke up China. 
= * 


philosophizing, and 


The reason for this rude awakening was something 
as follows: Somehow, some of the Chinese had gotten 
in the habit of smoking opium, to keep them in that 
10,000-year-long snooze, I suppose; so, the more peppy 
Chinks passed a law prohibiting the growing of the 
poppy plant from which opium is stewed, or what- 
Being more 
they suc- 

root and 


ever they do to poppy to make it pop. 
thorough than our own prohibitionists, 
ceeded in destroying the poppy culture, 
branch, so that before long the only way a sinful 
Chinaman could get pickled on opium was .-by buy- 
ing it from an Indian bootlegger, and as there is no 
lucrative trade than the selling of forbidden 
fruit, China became an island surrounded by opium 


more 


fleets. 

Unfortunately for the Chinese, India, from which 
the opium came, belonged to his Christian majesty, 
the King of England, Emperor of India, defender of 
the faith, etc., and the opium runners outside of the 
Chinese 12-mile limit were his subjects. So what 
could be more natural, when the pigtail-headed Vol- 
steaders staged a sort of Boston tea-party by sink- 
ing a few of the opium rynners, than that his serene 
majesty should decimate the offenders and swipe a 
hunk of their country to repay the outlay in grape 
shot? 

* * * 

After the first opium war,-as this piece of brigand- 
age is complimented in history, the awakening of 
China progressed rapidly. Whenever the _ British 
hankered after another port with appropriate hinter- 
land, they sent a fresh batch of bootleggers to China, 
had them killed by the Chinese enforcement officers, 
and then annexed the territory in mind as repara- 
tions for the unknown heroes. In this manner Great 


Britain became the legal owner of some forty-odd 
ports and parcels of China, and this is how the 
heathen Chinese got their first taste of Christian 


civilization. 
* * * 

In 1857 the second opium war broke out, for in spite 
of all hard knocks the Chinese Volsteaders continued 
their fight against opium, and it was at this point 
that France joined in the pious enterprise, repaying 
itself with whatever concessions, indemnities, and 
treaty ports the British senior partners permitted her 
to get away with. 

But to cut a long story short: 

In 1883 France swiped Tonkin. 

In 1894 Japan swiped Formosa and Korea. 

In 1894 Germany “leased” Kiaochau in reparation * 
for two dead missionaries. 


A few years later Russia swapped a few of its 
missionaries for a lease on Port Arthur, whereupon 
Great Britain leased Wehaiwei, paying in similar 
currency. 


In 1900 the Boxer uprising took place, resulting in 
a holy crusade of all civilized nations against China, 
netting numerous concessions to all hands on deck 
and a cash indemnity of $337,000,000 as the price of 
the lives of missionaries slain in the rising, which, 
when we consider that Christ was sold for 30 silver- 
ling, should have made the dead missionaries ex- 
ceedingly proud of themselves. 

. ” . 

In 1909 a revolution overthrew the Manchu dy- 
nasty and China became a member of the sisterhood 
of great democracies, whereupon the dismemberment 
of the new member progressed faster than ever, and 
if the supply of missionaries had held out, or the 
world war had not interrupted the white chop suey 
cooks, causing them to cut each other's throats with 
even more enthusiasm than those of heathens, little 
would be left of China by this time. 

However, the world war gave a to China, 
during which Japan swiped a hunk of China the size 
of New England for assisting the great democracies 
of the west, including Russia, in making the world 
for democracy, and this in spite of the fact 
that poor bleeding China was also a stockholder in 
the noble enterprise. 

In 1918-19 the great western having 
succeeded in making the worjd safe for democracy 
and establishing self-determination for everybody 
concerned, informed Japan to cough up the annexed 
territory or take the consequences for doing such an 


respite 


safe 


democracies 


ungentlemanly thing as walking away with loot 
while its associates were still looting. And Japan 
coughed. 


(Continued on page 6) 


Dual Unionism of Socialist Labor Party 
Leads to Extinction of the Organization 











‘‘Whence This Communism?’’ By James Oneal 











Chapter III. 


ROM the origin of the American 
Federation of Labor in 1881, its 


annual corventions gave con- 


political activity, One of its abjects 
as stated in the first convention was 
to “secure legislation favorable to the 
interests of the industrial classes.” 
It also recommended to 
and labor 
proper representation in all law-mak- 
ing bodies by means of the ballot.” 

When the convention of 1886 met, 
the trade unions had lost the wide- 
spread telegraphers strike in 1883, the 
long strike of the Hocking Valley 
miners in 1884, the railroad strike on 
the Gould lines in 1885 and many 
smaller strikes. An industrial depres- 
sion had contributed to these defeats 
and the belief became widespread that 
somie form of united political action 
Was necessary, 

In 1886 local political movements of 
the workers appeared in a number of 
the larger cities and some minor suc- 
cesses were realized. In the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor that year the sentiment for in- 
dependent political action was strong. 
A resolution was adopted declaring 
that “the time has now arrived when 
the working people should decide upon 
the necessity of united action as citi- 
zens at the ballot box” and the con- 
vention urged “a most generous sup- 
port to the independent political move- 
ment of the workingmen.” Although, 
as Yater developments showed, Samuel 


political action, this resolution was 
adopted by a unanimous vote. The 
resolution did not favor organization 


sideration to political measures and 


“all trades 
organizations to secure 


Gompers was opposed to independent} 


of a national party but it did urge 
support of local rties where they 
were organized. Sits the revival of 
industrial activity the next few years 
the agitation for independent action 
subsided, 

Sanial Is Expelled 

Four years later an“issue arose be- 
tween the American Federation of 
Labor and the Socialist Labor Party 
which involved a peculiar variation of 
Lessalleanism in the latter organity 
tion, 

In 1889 there were two central bodies 
of trade unions in New York City, one 
friendly to the*Socialist Labor Party 
and the other not so friendly. They 
managed to compose their differences, 
however, and received a charter for 
the united organization from the A. F. 
of L. But another division soon fol- 
lowed and the organization friendly to 
the Socialists applied for a separate 
charter which was refused on the ground 
that one of the organizations af- 
filiated with it was a section of the 
Socialist Labor Party. The central 
body refused to exclude this section 
and Lucien Sanial, a prominent So- 
cialist, was elected a delegate of the 
central body to the convention of the 
A. F. of L. in 1890 to obtain a reversal 
of this decision. After a nine-hour 
debate Mr. Sanial was denied a seat 
in the convention solely on the ground 
that it was in conflict with the con- 
stitution of the A. F. of L. to permit 
representation of any political party in 
city central bodies. The Socialist 
Labor Party had such representation 
in sixteen city central organizations 
of trade unions and all its delegates 
were withdrawn. 

This history is cited because of what 
followed. The action of the A. F. of 
L. was sound. It could not give repre- 








sentation to the Socialist Labor Party 
without conceding it to Greenbackers, 
Single Taxers and other political or- 
ganizations that*might be formed and 
in which many trade unionists were 
active, But the leading spirits of the 
Socialist Labor Party were disatisfied 
with the decision and began a cam- 
paign of bitter denunciation of the 
trade unions and their prominent lead- 
ers, especially Mr. Gompers. 

The S. T. and L. A. 

This warfare culminated in the or- 
ganization by leading men of the So- 
cialist Labor Party of the Socialist 
Trades and Labor Alliance in 1895. 
The intention was to build a rival trade 
union movement to the A. F. of L. 
under Socialist leadership, finally sup- 
plant the A. F. of L., and make the 
S. T. and L. A. serve as an economic 
organization supporting the Socialist 
Labor Party. The 8S. T. and L. A. 
never <..ained more than a few thous- 
and members. It dragged out a pre- 
carious existence until it joined the 
Industrial Workers of the World or- 
ganized in Chicago in 1905. The So- 
cialist Labor Party itself “split” into 
two factions over this policy, the larger 
one rejecting the policy of dual union- 
ism and joining with other Socialist 
organizations to found the Socialist 
Party in 1901, 

The Lassallean aspect of this phase 
of Socialist history differs from the 
phase discussed in the preceding 
chapter although both had one thing 
in common—impatience with the or- 
ganized working class. In the earlier 
period this impatience found expres- 
sion in premature political organiza- 
tion, followed by pessimism because 
of meager political results, which in 
turn brought a tendency to question 
the value of political methods and fin- 


ally ended by choosing physical force. 
The later phase of impatience took the 
course @f trying to coerce the trade 
unions into assuming a position sub- 
ordinate to the Socialist Labor Party, 
serving this party as an auxiliary, and 
providing that all officers of trade 
unions, local and national, shall “not 
support any political action except that 
of the Socialist Labor Party.” Like 
the earlier Lassalleans the economic 
organizations of wage workers were 
considered, of secondary importance. 
This pecuHar attitude brought the So- 
cialist Labor Party into bitter conflict 
with the A. F. of L. As stated above 
it led to a “split” in the Socialist Labor 
Party and what remained of it de- 
clined to an impotent small organiza~- 
tion that has practically no influence 
today. 
Politics Questioned 
Eventually this party turned to in- 
trospection and in part repeated some 
of the experience of the earlier Las- 
salleans by considerably modifying its 
emphasis on this political action and 
supporting a qualified form of force. 
This stage was reached when the So- 
cialist Trades and Labor Alliance 
united with other organizations and 
organized the Industrial Workers of 
the World in 1905. A few years later 
the Socialist Labor party faced the 
next stage in repeating the earlier 
history of Lasalleanism when a heated 
discussion arose in its ranks as to 
whether it would not be best to dis- 
band, reject the ballot and political 
organization, and organize industrial 
unions for the seizure of all industry 
through a serious of strikes leading to 
some final conquest of power and the 
expropriation of the possessing classes. 
This analogy with the earlier pe-ciod 
is not complete but the tendency to} 
repeat the earlier evolution is so 
marked that its history is worth con- 
sidering. 





(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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Logic and Utopia 
By Henry Miller 


HE publication of “Thinking 
7 About Thinking,” by Cassius J. 

Keyser, professor of mathematics 
at Columbia University (BE. P, Dutton 
& Co., $1), adds another fascinating 
little volume to the brilliant populari- 
zations of modern scholarship which 
make up the “Today and Tomorrow” 
series. Professor Keyser is one of 
those rare specialists who are inter- 
ested in the common lot of mankind, 
and under his genial enthusiasm the 
cold facts of logic glow with warmth 
and significance. 
The author distinguishes between 
three types of thought, organic think- 
ing, empirical thinking and postula- 
tional thinking. Organic thinking is 
the sub-human phase of thought, 
found in animals. Empirical think- 
ing is based on observation, experi- 
ment, experience. Postulational think- 
ing is based on a hypothesis, assump- 
tion or postulate. It begins with a few 
simple propositions which in the na- 
ture of things must be assumed, and 
from these, tries to 
deduce as many new propositions as 
possible. It is this third type of think- 
ing, or postulational thinkfng, which 
is the especial concern of the essay. 


combinations of 


Postulational thinking is, as the au- 





thor explains, a _ relatively untried 
method of thought. Mass as a species 
has existed five hundred thousand 


years or more, but the first great sys- 
tem of postulational thinking, Euclid- 
ean geometry, appeared only twenty- 
two centuries ago. And it was not 
until the time of Spinoza that men 
perceived that Euclid’s method had 
any general validity. It only a 
hundred years ago, with the construc- 
tion of non-Euclidian geometries, that 
the postulational method became part 
of the equipment of men of science, 
with results to be seen in the amazing 
development of physics, chemistry at 
the mathematical sciences. 

Were postulational thinking to he 
restricted to the physical sciences, the 
essay would have little point, but it is 
Professor Keyser’'s thesis that it is not 
so restricted, but is available and sig- 


was 
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A Stockholder 
Virtuous 
By Louis S. Stanley 


MOST amusing book is John T. 
A Broderik’s “A Small Stock- 
holder” (Schenectady, N. Y.: 
Robson & Adee, $2). It purports to 
be the observations and musings of 
@ coupon clipper, whose conscience 
pricks him because he performs no 
service to deserve his six thousand 
dollars a year income from dividends. 
“I certainly do not desire to be a 
human parasite,” he says, “for as such 
I cannot be well thought of. Natural- 
ists, even in their most dispassionate 
accounts, speak with scant respect of 
a parasite in the world of insects.” 
Our stockholder’s complaint is the 
complement to Professor Ripley's re- 
cent contentions that non-voting stock 
is divorcing responsibility from own- 
and thus endangering the 
validity of the axiom of laissez-faire 
that capitalism will succeed because 
capitalists in the long run will not 





“Ask Me Another, 


You Son of a Gun” ** 
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and children are marching about with copies 
of the book called “Ask Me Another,” posing 
the most terrifying questions. Here is the long- 
awaited successor to the Cross-word Puzzle. Sit 
down to a hearty meal and before you know it Ju- 
nior is piping up, “Who led the Mexican forces 
against the United States in.the War of 1846-8? Lie 
down for a moment’s rest and the wife suddenly 
pops at you, “Who composed ‘Onward, Christian 
Soldiers'?” 
This new book, which is proving such a source of 
humiliation to some (ourselves included) and such 
a fountain of renewed hope to others, contains ques- 


tions on every imaginable subject on the earth and 
under and above it, with the sole exception of the 
labor movement. We have questions on the Bible, 
sports, geography, science, mythology, history, cur- 
rent politics to the number of thousands, but scarcely 
a mention of anything or anybody connected with the 
American labor, liberal and radical movements. 

So to fill this breach, as usual, we have to get up @ 
list of our own, and here is the first instalment, There 
are twenty-five questions. Get them. all correctly 
answered and you can write yourself down one hun- 
dred percent. Take off four points for each question 
you miss in order to get your percentage score, using 
one hundred as the highest mark possible. All right, 
boys and girls, get out your pencils and let’s go: 

i—Define these terms: (a) strike, (b) general 
strike, (c) sympathetic strike, (d) lockout. 

2—What was the name of the first president of the 
United Mine Workers of America? ‘ 

3—What fighter for the abolition of slavery was a 
graduate of Harvard Law School and a wearer of a 
Phi Beta Kappa key? 

4—What leader of a recent strike _ wage 
slavery was a graduate of Harvard LawW?School and 
a wearer of a Phi Beta Kappa key? 

5—What was the average weekly wage of factory 
workers in the United States in 1926? 

6—In what year was the Adamson eight-hour law 
for railway workers passed? 

7~Who wrote an epoch-making essay on “The Cas- 
ual Laborer” dealing with the riots in the Wheat- 
land, Cal., hop fields in 1913? 

8—Who was Richard Trevellick? . 

9—Who wrote “The Report on Manufactures” that 
started industrial activity in this country? 

10—What was the first international union to admit 
women on equal terms with men? 

1i—In what year and in what city was the Knights 
of Labor founded? 

12—Who pardoned the so-called “Haymarket riot- 
ers”? 

13—Who wrote “God was feeling mighty good when 
he made ‘Gene Debs’? 

14—What is meant by (a) Vertical trust? (b) 
“straight-line production”? (c) company union? (d) 
management engineer? 

15—How old is the president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America? 

16—-Who is the Grand Chief of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers? 

17—What is meant by 
Unionism”? 

18—What report of what church organization cone 
demned the methods of employefs in a great strike 
in 1919? : 

19—What Socialist leader of today was born in 
the home town of the late Warren Gamaliel Hard+e 
ing? 

20—What prominent Jewish journalist came to this 
country in 1883 as the result of persecutions for his 
activity in the revolutionary movement in Russia? 

21—What is the-B. and O. Plan? 

22—Who was John Siney? 

23—What was the year of the first big strike in 
the clothing industry that resulted in substantial 
gains for the workers? 

24—Who was Robert Dale Owen? 

25—Who was the author of “History of Coa] Miners 
of the United States’? 


| Deere seems to be doing it. Men, women 


the expression “The New 





Those are easy—so easy that we aren't going to 
offer any prizes this time, for fear we would go bust 
after the first mail arrived. You keep your score 
and we'll publish the questions and answers in this 
column next week. 





What we would like to do is to give for prizes 
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A woodcut line drawing of a Pennsylvania Dutch home, 
from the jacket of Helen R. Martin’s novel, “Sylvia of the Min- 
ute,” published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 





fined terms than any other Utopian 
dream the world has even seen! 

One may ponder the problem of how 
knowledge can be acquired by assum- 
ing a few postulates and marvel at 
the philosophical dilemma that truth 
may be built upon error, in back of 
which lies the mystery of life itself. 
Yet it remains that the most imposing 
creations of science are built on a few 
unproved assumptions, that even when 
the assumptions are later proved false 
as the theory of relativity showed 
practically all of earlier physics to be 
untrue, the inventions and discoveries 
based on the mistaken postulates re- 
main. For the logicion knows that a 
postulate or theory is only an instru- 





nificant for the social sciences. The 
present emphasis in social thinking is 
empirical and doctrine building is sus-~ 
pect. Yet the attributes of postula- 
tional thinking, cogency, clarity, and a 
minimum number of undefined terms, 











ment, a spade, and that which we 
dig up will remain, even though 
later we acquire a better instru- 
ment. Reason sounds the call to ac- 


tion. Errors are paths to new truths. 
If we only perfect our logic we shall 





are essential as criteria of criticism 
for empirical thinking. If postula- 
tional thinking is valuable as a method 


of criticism, asks Professor Keyser, | 
does it not become infinitely more | 
valuable as a completely constructed | 
system? The trouble with social doc- | 

| 


trines now current, says the author, 
fis not that they are built on doctrines 
or postulates, but that they are not 
built perfectly enough. And he in- 
dicates the possibilities of a postula- 
tional system in ethics, economics and 
sociology, the autonomous propositions 
of which enter the “practical” world, 
are subjected to the refining processes 
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achieve Utopia. 


Germany’s Colonies 


NBELIEVABLY naive is this de- 
U fense of imperialism in general 
and of German colonization in 
particular (German Colonization Past 
and Future. By Heinrich 
Alfred Knopf, N. Y. $3.00). Dr. Schnee 
was for years Governor of German 
East Africa. that his day of 
glory is over, he yearns again for his 


Schnee. 


Now 


lost grandeur, for power over natives, 


surplus popuration, German coloniza- 
tion shows no darker record than does 
that of England, and a better record 
than that of France and Belgium. The 
colonies were taken from Germany by 
force and treachery, and their return 
is dictated by honor and equity. The 
native needs to be civilized, and who 
can do the job better than the Ger- 
mans? 


It would be quite superfluous to re- 
hearse here the case against coloniza- 
tion. It will suffice to repeat one out- 
standing argument that men like Dr. 
Schnee can never understand: That 
what we call civilization may be tere 
ribly destructive to native values, and 
that native cultures, evolved out of 
local conditions, are better suited to 
those who have produced them. than 
can ever be the artificially engrafted 


destroy their own capital. 

Mr. Small Stockholder frets because 
even when he once did go to the an- 
nual meeting of one company he found 


those autographed copies of Sam de Witt's forthcom- 
ing book of poems, But when we look into the ez- 
chequer and figure how many of you hundred per- 
centers would be hollering for five doar books, the 












that the directors already had proxies 
for 75 per cent, of the shares, and 
that discouraged him from voting at | 
all. He also wonders where the 362,179 | 
individuals or stockholders of the| 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company could be accommodated, and 
how they could manage to do business | 
if they all showed up for the yearly | 
pow-wow. Mr. Small Stockholder 
wants it to be known that he has im- 
plicit faith in the integrity and in- 
telligence of his stewards, as he con- 
sistently calls the directors of the 
companies in which he holds securi- 
ties. True, there are some things about 
which he has some very faint suspi- 
cions. He does not approve altogether 
of excessive writing off of deprecia- 
tion, carrying of heavy cash items | 
among assets, or multiple director- | 
ships, but his faith is still unshaken, 
and, to prove it, voices a vigorous 
protest against the inclusion of certifi- | 
cates from independent auditors in) 
corporation reports. He believes in 
his stewards without their being! 
checked up. | 
Nevertheless, Mr. Small Stockholder ! 














western culture of which we are quite 
needlessly proud 

When Dr. Schnee argues that the | 
Germans were no worse in their treat- 
ment than the British, the Belgians, | 





and the French, he is not saying so 
much as he thinks. He tells of core | 
poral punishment in the German colo- | 
nies and states quite openly that the! 
black cannot be made to work (in the | 
European the unless | 
corporal punishment is applied. All| 
his attempts to show how humane the 


Sense of term) 


| German government was will not serve | 





is greatly troubled. What should the! 
seven million shareholders in the) 
United States do? He urges them to} 
unite in @ Nationa] Association of 
Shareholders, which shall meet in} 
semi-annual group meetings 


“, . « first, to answer questions, 
when essential information’ is 
available, and to refer them to in- 
terested boards of directors when 
such information is not available; 
second, to consider suggestions and 
to transmit those deemed to have 





merit to interested boards of di- 

to cover the ugly fact of this admis- | rectors for consideration.” 
_ This, then, is the Stockholders’ 
It is not to be supposed that the/ pevolutibn that must take place, for| 
oe oo agp their subjects any «i¢ stockholders are to be unemployed | 
better than did the Gern = It is indefinitely; if they are never to par-j 
Ht tcl = cer bee hngrieend i ticipate, except perfunctorily, in the 
others pine, as Dr, Schene asserts, for! work of earning the dividends that | 
German rule. What they pine for even | some to them, they are certain, in 
j; more is independence and a chance t0 | time to become an economic and social 
be themselves agair The day when! menace.” Stockholders of the world, 
this becomes possible far off j unite! You have nothing to lose but 
David P. Berenberg | your self-respect! j 


of experiment and then return to the/| for the sense of superiority that his 
world of autonomous thought to ulti- | office gave him. His book is a plea for | 
¢ ay — ”_ > | 
mately create a perfect system./ the return of the former German colo- | 
In other words, we have a _ logi- , ‘ | 
. a : “ nies to Germany. His case is easy to | 

cal justification for Utopias. For | 
what is Euclidian geometry but a|*U™ up: Germany needs colonies to 
Utopian dream projected with greater | SUPply her with market with raw 
clarity, more cogency and fewer unde- | materials, and with an outlet fo: her | 





















































































old economic fear assails us and we just don’t dare. 
But, by the way, have you sent in yet for your copy 
of Sam’s book? Remember, it helps get New Leader ' 
subs, and Sam won't ask for a cent until the 

book is out and autographed and on its way to you, 

and by that time, no doubt, will have dug five 

bucks out of this sea of Coolidge prosperity that we 

are all wallowing in. 


you 


you 


Speaking of prosperity, Charles Wood, in the role 
of a manufacturer, waving a little American flag, 
appeared at a grand meeting of the “Rotarians of 
the New York Civic Club” the other night and con- 
tributed his bit to the solution of unemployment. He- 
said that the great company which he represented, 
feeling that there would be a lot of unemployment 
around this Spring, had decided to take time by the 
forelock and lay off most of its employes right now. 
He said that the big-hearted members of the board . 
of directors decided that it wouldn't do at all to fire 
Nothing as hard-boiled as that. What 
they were doing was simply to abolish the depart« 
ments in which the men worked. Then everybody * 
was happy, even the oldest employe, who was in- 
terviewed in his room in the poorhoyuse by a mem- 
ber of Charles’ board of directors, who went to see 
him there to give him a framed diploma for having 
served the company so long and faithfully... This 
ancient wanted it distinctly understood that he did 
not blame the company for his being in the poor- 
house. On the contrary, he said that it was his.own 
fault. If he had only saved all his wages and not 
spent anything he wouldn't be in the poorhouse. 
Which seemed fair enough to Charlie, who sysgests 
that we all save our money and turn into high-pow- 
ered salesmen who never buy anything, but just sell 
and sell. Then the Civic Club Rotarians arose and 
sang: 

“Work and pray, live on hay, 
You'll get pie in the sky—bye and bye.” 


McAlister Coleman. 
The Waif 


God! I am tangled in a damned net 

Of petty circumstances, necessity, 

And brutish-base desire. To cut all free 
And stand erect again, and quite forget 
The drifting poltroon Fate has made of me! 


anybody. 





We were not made to serve mean ends and small, . 
But some great Cause, for which the weakest die 

In cheerful fortitude; and even I 

Hear dimly still Youth's strident trumpet.call 

To risk a lance for sweet-eyed Liberty! 
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“Union Lays Plans 
0 Help Theatre Industry; 
stor * in the South 

















The Field of Labor 





By LOUIS S. STANLEY } 


Norwegian Federation 
Continues Its Growth; 
Dockers Make Caine 
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terest is attached to this document be- 


War Needs Bring Union Recognition; 





Labor Doings Abroad 





the Norwegian Federa- 
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Membership Reaches Third of Million 


of the Board was an important factor 
in the decisions. The awards resulted 
in increased wages to keep up with 
the rising cost of living. At the same 
time an attempt was made to equalize 
rates throughout the country in order 
to discourage labor turn-over. The 
machinists along with the other 
mechanics enjoyed the improved con- 
ditions. 

R. R. Unions Through VU. 8S. Aid 

On the railroads the I. A. M. reaped 


HEN 

tion of Labor returns to the 

ranks of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions (which 


may happen within a comparatively 
short time), it will be as one of the 


few national organizations that .have 
not suffered severe losses in member-| brought an increase in the basic wage 
of 40 pfennigs, bringing it up to 7 j 


ship since the boom days immediately stained 96 an 4 day (about 94403 } 
after the end of the World War. yoo penne & Say (ene Pears 


| 
with proportional raises in the other } 
According to a report on its activ- ( 


rates. The new agreement runs from 
ities in 1925 just put out by the Nor-/ January 1 to September 30, 1927, when \ 
wegian Federation, its membership 






cause the State in question is one of 
the most, industrialized ahd progres- 
sive of the New South.’ The commis- 
sioner speaks of*“the near ideal” re- 
lations existing between capital and 
labor. He sets this down as due to 
“community spirit” by which he means 
welfare work, “Every industrial plant, 
of any size, now furnishes for its em- 
ployees, community houses, swimming 
pools, playgrounds and various other 
forms of recreation and amusements, 
Instructions are given by doctors -and 


‘unions taking steps to cor- 
rect the evils. of their indus- 
fy not merely on the theory that their 
1 the best possible 
‘ings from the trade in which they 
8 engaged, but also because love of 
their work Ieads to a professional in- 
terest in making improvements. The 
men’s clothing workers, tne ladies’ gar- 
‘ment workers—alas!—union teachers, 
; fun- fashioned hosiery workers, miners 
and others have been heard in this 





GAINS i 


The turn of the year brought some 
notable victories for dockers employed 
in several North Sea and Baltic ports. 

In Hamburg-Altona arbitration 





ican Federation of Labor (for labor), 
both’ to represent the public. Among 
the other members was William H. 
Johnston, president of the International 
Association of Machinists. 

While the decisions of the War 
Labor Board were only advisory, the 
government, nevertheless, exerted 
pressure to enforce them. Thus, the 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
was taken over by the United States 
Government through the post office 









war created such a demand for 

machinists that the business de- 
pression of 1914 turned into a boom 
before the end of the year. For the 
first time in the history of the Inter-~- 
national Association of Machinists its 
membership did not decline during a 
panic year.. Instead increases in wages 
and reduction of hours were obtained. 
During 1915 the demand for the eight- 
hour-day took on the proportions of a 





T*: outbreak of the European 






























it may be ended upon one month’s 








’ tion. Now come the actors.; other trained professional men and i In th facturing and|for discriminati inst fonist: ich ‘h st d th 
3 ize, is also both a | women, to employees of the yarious| ©@™pPalgn. in the manuta gon nee. Ceerer. Sarum 1m ere arvest under the protective notice. If not denounced, it auto- 
; sce I on tober and to help plants, on health and living condi-| contract shops Victory was general. A/ Similarly the Smith and Wesson Com-|wing of the United States Railroad| Was 95,931 on Dec, 31, 1925, against matically renews itself for three f 
7 sd vigorous organization drive was con-| pany of Springfield, Administration, which took over the} 92,767 on the same day of 1924 and]. onins 


tions. Interest is shown in the public 
schools adjacent to and in connection 
with the various industrial plants, by 
the owners and managers.” Un- 
fortunately a few minor industrial dis- 


SS., Was taken 
over by the War A men for re- 
fusing to accept collective bargaining. 
On the other hand, the government's 
hand was ready to fall on the workers 
as well, as the Bridgeport, Conn., 





The employers of the Swedish dock- , 
ers, after long negotiations, dropped 
their demands for wage cuts and con- 
cluded a new agreement with the men 
in the. ports of Stockholm, Gothen- , 


railroads on January 1, 1918, in order 
to head off among other things serious 
labor disturbances, Director General 
McAdoo on February 9, 1918, created 
a Division of Labor under the direc- 


95,927 on Dec. 31, 1921. The increase 
in 1925 was made despite the with- 
drawal on Dec. 1 of that year of the 
Railroad Engineers’ Union. Indica- 


ducted. Literature was distributed in 
large quantities and open meetings, 
often at the shop gates during the noon 
hour, were held. The membership for 
the year increased from seventy to 






__ the one will generally prove beneficial 
to the other, About two years ago the 
Actors’ Equity Association made the 
organized producing managers come to 































~ “partment of Labor and Printing of the 


to worry about losing the standards 
they have won. “Under such circum- 
stances,” says an offical announce- 
ment, “most organizations accumulate 
fat, as do individuals, and tend to’ sag 
back upon. their laurels. ... In the ex- 
._ @recise of its purely police powers 
Equity might have found enough work 


that have come in from sections be- 
yond the borders of North Carolina.” 
The Commissioner is wise enough to 
see that legislation can not prevent 
these “agitators” from coming into the 
State. He recommends more “harmony 
and fellowship” along the lines of the 
past, a workmen’s compensation act 





tions inadvisable. 


the beginning of 1916. 


and made a. change in working condi- 
Negotiations with 
the Navy Department resulted in ar- 
rangements to have wage increases go 
into effect on the various navy yards at 
In the case of 
the War Department a plan was 
worked out whereby wages at arsenals 


of its arbitrator, 
denying trade _ classifications. 
United States Government practically 
threatened the strikers with economic 
boycott unless they returned to work. 
In general, 
Board tried to maintain 
classifications in spite of the increas- 


the old 


Otto M. Hidlitz, 
The 


however, the War Labor 


had always had difficulties on the 
railroads. At the time that private 
control ended only thirty percent of 
the total mileage of the United States 
and Canada was organized or about 
twenty thousand machinists and help- 
ers. Under governmental control the 
roads were practically one hundred 


Federation some time ago because of 
a dispyte over industrial unionism, 
has voted by referendum to rejoin it. 
During the year under review there 
were 115 labor conflicts, involving 13,- 
780 workers, nearly all of which were 
won by the unions. By means of 392 
new collective agreements, covering 


terms. Since then there has been d - 

: he ‘two groups. The ruptions have taken place “without l 

% play. 3 canyon! gd ” j legal authority.” They have been| inety thousand. On the railroads less | machinists soon learned. Five thous-|torship of W. 8. Carter, President of| tions are that in 1926 gains were also burg, Norrkoeping and Oxoloesund 
scrry about losing the standards | caued in most cases by “agitators| Progress was made. Financial man-/and struck in 1918 against an award/the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire-|made, and now the Bricklayers’ gi ie ia nder which 
oeuvering had weakened the railroads|of the Board, upholding the attitude|men and Enginemen. The I. A; M.| Union, which wtihdrew from the pediye pcnanaillyc cate =aal prt 


increases and material improvements 
in working conditions. 

In Norway the port bosses, in ter- 
minating the old agreement with the 
Norwegian Transport Workers’ Union, 
proposed a drastic change in working 
conditions and a wage cut of 10 per 
But, when the union showed 


te keep it reasonably busy and to in- ; 
Be pnt and inspection of mines. Otherwise, : 
sure girth control.” ‘Yet Equity was everything is satisfactory. Then "? were to be determined after investiga-|ing division of labor and the intro- | percent unionized, the number affected 102,885 workers, wage increases aver- cent. 
; tion by a joint board consisting of an/duction of unskilled workers into the| increasing five-fold. in chink $45 per person per. year fight, arbitration was resorted to, with 
— the result that an agreement was made 


not satisfied with merely standing still. 
Its officials believed that the associa- 
tion was: “the one force in the theatre 
which is consdus of itself and feels 
responsibility for the welfare of the 
theatre asa whele.” Sooking about for 
an opportunity to be of service it learned 
of the losses sustained by managers 
who took thsir companies on the road. 
Formerly this used to be a profitable 
enterprise. Recently, however, the au- 
@iences have fallen away. To revive 
this declining branch of the theatre in- 
@ustry the actors’ union has just made 
@n agreement with the Drama League 
of America through which experimental 
companies will take to the road next 
®eason. The League will organize the 
audiences and Equity members will 
gompose the companies that the union 
will induce the managers to send out. 
In this way enlightened self-interest 
will be served, for “with that expan- 
sion will come new audiences for the 
legitimate theatre and new opportuni- 
ties of work for the acting profession.” 
L. 8. 





“AGITATORS” BREAK 
N. C. “HARMONY” 


y‘The Thirty-fifth Report of the De- 


State of North Carolina for 1925-1926 
has recently been made public by Com- 
missioner Frank D. Grist. Special in- 





‘ 





THE 


one turns to the statistical section of 
this report, he will see detailed 
figures presented as to hours of work 
and wages paid that may not cause 
the commissioner to wince but will 
surely provide the “agitators” with the 
kind of arguments that no amount of 
“fellowship” can resist.—L. S. 


THE UNION LABEL 
ON COLLARS 





ventions cannot forget the notices pre- 
sented to the delegates urging them 
to buy Bell Brand collars. The ap- 
peal is generally successful, for those 
whose business it is to attend union 
meetings must have their full quota of 
union labels on their clothing anyway. 
We always wondered what effect this 
agitation had on the rank and file. We 
can guess more accurately now. Ac- 
cording: to a circular being sent to 
labor organizations, just three girls 
are now employed at the Bell Brand 
factory! What conclusion can we 
reach as to this state of affairs in view 
of the fact that the collar industry is 
rather thoroughly trustified right now. 
Can we honestly blame the three mil- 
lion odd trade unionists for not 
patronizing Bell Brand collars and 
thereby automatically increasing the 
membership of the United’ Garment 
Workers? Or should the U. G. W. 
first organize the employees and thus 

















| Workmen’s Circle 


The Largest Radical Working- 
Men's Froternal Order 
in Existence 


85,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,000 ASSETS 


Telephone Orchard 6616-6617 














automatically put the union label on 
more collars?—L. 8S. 


CHICAGO LABOR’S 
NEW QUARTERS 


The Chicago Federation of Labor is 





latter will eventually. become the big- 
gest broadcasting station in the world. 














Those who have attended labor con- 


machinists and the management. Dur- 
ing 1916 these gains were continued. 
Labor Joins the War 
After the entrance of the United 
States into the Wérld War the history 
of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists became bound up closely with 
that of other unions, for during that 
conflict labor was forced to present a 
united front. When it became appar- 
ent that war with Germany was in- 
evitable, Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
called a conference of labor leaders on 
February 28, 1917. As a result of this 
meeting the Executive Council of the 
A. F. of L. convened on March 9, and 
after three days of deliberation drew 
up a document on “American Labor’s 
Position in Peace and War.” This it 
presented to a large gathering of trade 
union executives, including those of 
the railroad brotherhoods, on the 
twelfth. The I, A. M. was represented 
by President William H. Johnston, 
Editor Fred Hewitt, former G. E. B. 
member E. L. Tucker, and Arthur E. 
Holder, chairman of the Law Commit- 
tee. A day of solemn discussion en- 
sued. President Gompers directed all 
his influence toward swinging the la- 
bor leaders into line to support the 
Wilson administration. Finally the A. 
F. of L. declaration was unanimously 
adopted. It was a long pronunciamento, 
pledging labor’s loyalty to the govern- 
ment and at the same time making a 
bid, if not a demand, for union recog- 
nition and the maintenance of the 
workers’ standards. Finally, it was 
stated that “in order to safeguard all 
the interests of the wage-earners or- 
ganized labor should have representa- 
tives on all agencies determining and 
administering policies for national de~ 
fense.” 
It was because of this feeling of or- 
ganized labor that the government felt 
it wisest to give labor some representa-~- 











pointed an equal number of represen- 


tatives of capital and labor. One of 

















equal number of representatives of the 


trades, 

The War Labor Board was useful to 
the I. A. M. in other ways. Insisting 
as it did upon the justice of union 
recognition, many machinists were in- 
ducted into the union with but little 
effort. In addition, however, no or- 
ganization was more alert than the 
I. A. M. in taking advantage of situa- 
tions favorable to unionization that 
were called to the attention of the 
Board. When President Johnston, as 
a member of that body heard griev- 
ances that were brought by workers’ 
representatives from _ factories in 
various parts of the country he lost 
little time in despatching union or- 
ganizers to the affected cities. In this 
way thousands of machinists at a 
time were often taught the message 
of unionism at the most susceptible 
moment. Perhaps no other union took 
such complete advantage of its oppor- 
tunities during the war as did the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists. 

Ship Yard Machinists Gain 

Not only did the war machinery 
prove beneficial to the machinists in 
the manufacturing &nd contract shops, 
who generally obtained the basie eight 
hour day and handsome wage in- 
creases, but also to those engaged in 
ship-building and in railroad’ work. 
Shipping had become a-prime ne- 
cessity. Agreements had already been 
made with the longshoremen and sea- 
men when on August 25, 1917, ar- 
rangements were also made with the 
shipyard workers of both the metal 
and the wooden trades that provided 
for adjustments of disputes. On De- 
cember 8, 1918, anothér agreement was 
signed in which the wooden trades did 
not participate. The parties to the 
new scheme’ were the Navy Depart- 
ment, the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation 
and the unions affiliated with— the 
Metal Trades Department of the A. F. 
L. President Johnston of the Ma- 


Secretary-Treasurer of 
Trades Department, who spoke for the 
A. F. of L. Professor Henry R. Seager 


Two standard agree ts were 
established, one for the United States 
and the other for Canada. Some of 
the conditions established were: 

1, Union recognition. 

2. Eight-hour day. 

3. Increased wages. 

4. Apprenticeship rules. 

5. Requirement of four years expe- 
rience for mechanics. 

6. Recognition of seniority in reduc- 
tion or re-employment of forces. 


An important change occurred in 
1919 concerning piece work. In July, 
1918, an order had been issued grant- 
ing to all employees on an hourly basis 
a thirteen cents increase and provid- 
ing that those on a piece-work basis 
should not receive less than the min- 
imum rate per hour awarded to hour- 
ly workers, including time and a half 
for overtime. This ambiguity worked 
out to the disadvantage of the piece- 
rate workers. At the suggestion of 
Acting President Jewell of the Rail- 
way Employees Department of the A, 
F. of L, a poll was taken among those 
who were performing piece work. An 
almost unanimous vote was cast 
against the continuance of the system 
and thus piece work for the time be- 
ing was done away with on the rail- 
roads. 

Another change was the abolition of 
the specialists or handymen on the 
railroads, They were accepted prac- 
tically as apprentices and put upon 
a step rate system whereby they 
would become full-“ledged mechanics 
eventually. After July, 25 1918, no 
more handy men were to be hired on 
the railroads and within the following 
four years the last of them was to 
vanish. Only three classes of labor 
were to be reccgnized: the journey- 
men, the helpers and the apprentices. 

A Third of a Million Members 

The war, of course, was a wonder- 
ful stimulus to the I. A. M. The mem- 











were won for 72,340 workers. The 48- 
hour working week was maintained in 
all agreements. Annual paid holidays, 
ranging from four to twenty-one days, 
were provided for in agreements cov- 
ering 101,669 workers. 

Another step toward affiliation with 
the I. F. T.. U. was taken on Dec. 17, 
when the General Council of the Nor- 
wegian Federation of Labor adopted 
by a vote of 89 to 18, with 6 absten- 
tions, a resolution urging the Execu- 
tive Committee to examine the ques- 
tion of closer co-operation with the 
other Scandinavian labor unions and 
the matter of international union re- 
lations for the purpose of facilitating 
the plan for a joint Scandinavian 
Trade Union Center, recommended at 
the Stockholm conference of repre- 
sentatives of the unions in Scandinavia 
and the Baltic countries, held Dec. 6 
and 7, As the Stockholm plan-is con- 
ditioned upon all the organizations be- 
longing to the I. F. T. U., the resolu- 
tion of the Norwegian General; Council 
is highly significant. 


ONE BIG LABOR PARTY 
NOW A FACT IN NORWAY 


Since Jan. 30 the one big labor party 
has been a fact in Norway. On that 
day delegates of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party and the Labor Party met 


in’ joint convention in Oslo and voted 
for immediate amalgamation. The 
vote was hailed by wild demonstra- 
tions of joy by representatives of Nor- 
wegian trade unions and of the two 
Socialist parties, who filled the big 
hall. 

The name of the new party is The 
Norwegian Labor Party and its presi- 
dent is Oscar Torp, head of the old 
Labor Party. Magnus Nielsen, chair- 











How the post-war period brou-ht a 
decline in membership will be one of 














thirty-three deputies in the Storthing 
and, with the evil effects of the split 


retaining the old wage rate, subject 
to revision if the official cost of living 
index for May, 1927, varies at least 5 
per cent. from that of the same month 
last year. ' 


German Unions Educating 
Selves in Czechoslovakia 


Reports from Czechoslovakia indi- 
cate that the German-speaking trade 
unionists of that republic are rapidly 
taking advantage of the opportunities 
for education in trade union work and 
other social matters furnished by the 
founding last October of a national 
center for workers’ education. 

During the season some 800 lectures 
will be given and thousands of work- 
ers interested in systematic training. 
Following the example of their Czecho- 
slovak fellow workers in the Textile 
Workers’ Union, who have already or- 
ganized resident schools at which sp°- 
cial training is given to trade wunio1. 
leaders in periods of one week 2. a 
time, the German unionist: are plan- 
ning to establish resident schools. 

The expenses of the national edu- 
cation center are being covered by a 
spegial levy on all trade unionists. 


BELGIAN SOCIALISTS VOTE 
TO STAY IN GOVERNMENT 


By a vote of 372,000 against 165,009, 
with 42,000 abstentions, the rank and 
file of the Belgian Labor Party has 
decided that, for the time being, Emile 
Vandervelde and his three fellow- 
Socialist cabinet members are to re- 
main at their posts in the bourgeois 
government to safeguard the interests 
of the workers until the work of 
stabilizing the currency and readjust- 
ing industry is definitely accomplished. 








net collaboration until the next party 


congress, at least, and submitted it to 
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In spite of the efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Council of-Na- 
tional Defense labor would not be paci- | 
fied. There were persistent requests 
for higher wages, follewed in case of re- 
fusal by strikes. The machinists were 
in the forefront of this movement. In 
November, 1917, President Wilson ad- 
dressed the Buffalo convention of the 
American Hederation of Labor, made a 
plea for no strikes, and promised in re- 
turn “instrumentalities.” The outcome 
was the War Labor Board established 
by presidential proclamation on April 
8, 1918. Two chairmen were appointed, 


cius, the gentle philosophy of a Buddha, 


these robber civilizations cannot be met 
with the polite :nanners of a Confu- 


the dreams of a Zarathustra, or the 
loving meekness of Christ, but must be 
met with their own sort of arguments 
—with machine guns, hand grenades, 
trench clubs, flame throwers, shrapnel, 
bayonets and poison gas. 

Yes, friends, China is awake. Asia 
is awake. Six hundred million yellow 
people are awake. They are awakened 
newly every morning by the shriek 
of factory whistles. They are kept 








France and Imperial Germany rose and 
fell; that they never sought to force 
their peculiar notions and institutions 
on other peoples; that they were re- 
markably tolerant and rarely tried to 
browbeat dissenters into the heaven 
of the majority; that’ they got along 
with a minimum of laws and jails; at- 
tended strictly to their own business 


Then gotoP. WOLF & Co., Inc. 
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and hoped for Buddha’s sake that 
others would do the same—until white 
cut-throats and high-jackers fell upon 
them, stole all they could and in return 
supplied them with the kulture which’ 
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CONSCRIPTING WEALTH 
Editor The New Leader: 

I am grateful 
(Nov. -27) on President Coolidge’s 
“Conscription of Wealth” for war pur- 
poses. Doubtless you are right in say- 
ing that what he meant was the mo- 
bilization‘ of industry according to the 


plans now being made by the War 


Department. 

What the conscription of wealth in 
time of war ought to mean is some- 
thing simpler than “to take over all 
the plants of production and permit 
no capitalists to take dividends.” It 
ought to mean meeting all war expenses 
by taxation instead of bond issues. 
That this is not what Coolidge had 
fin mind is shown by his statement: 
“No one could say in advance how 
large a sum could be secured from a 
system of war taxation, but every one 
knows it would be insufficient to meet 
the cost of war.” Yet he said that the 
“policy of conscription should be all 
inclusive, applicable to the engire per- 
sonnel and the entire wealth of the 
whole nation.” 

If bonds could be sold in other na- 
tions than ours, then, indeed, wealth 
beyond “the entire wealth of our whole 
nation” could be obtained for war ex- 
penses. But in the foreseeable future 
all the other nations put together could 
lend us only a relatively trifling sum, 
for they are comparatively poor, most 
of them seeking to borrow from us. 
We are almost the only country that 
can lend money. It is certain, there- 
fore, that if we have a war we must 
pay for it ourselves. 

Bond issues are popularly supposed 
to postpone payment to the future. 
This is an utter fallacy. Nature de- 
mands payment in advance. Soldiers 
cannot be fed on wheat that will be 
harvested ten years afterward AS 
Secretary Mellon has himself explicitly 
stated, the bond method of financing 
a war enables the poorer part of the 
population .to pay more in the end 
than it could possibly pay if the money 
were rzised by taxation. That is ex- 
act!y what it does and all that it can 
do. 

Nobody buys .a bond without pay- 
ing for it, and nobody pays without 
money to pay with. All the money that 


for your editorial 


The distinction is usefyl and even 
necessary; without it there could be 
littke real controversy and certainly no 
such thing as Socialist propaganda. 

In my two articles there was but one 
utterance that by any. stretch of inter- 
pretation could be @temed a “person- 
ality.” That was an allusion to a cer- 
tain eminent publicist, not specified by 
name, as a “serious thinker.” Even in 
this case the term cou!d become a “‘per- 
sonality” only through a surmise on 
the part of the reader that it was 
meant ironically. 
mM: YC, W. J. GHENT. 

Ghent is correct in his interpretation 
of the word “personality” and a strict 
application of it to the discussion ac- 
quits him of any blame in using the 
language we quoted from him last 
week. He used language applying to 
groups, not individuals, he contends, 
and he is correct. Had he referred to 
any individual as a “squaw man” he 
would have offended. But Ghent will 
be interested to Know that one letter 
we printed contained the word “skunk” 
in reference to a certain individual. 
We struck it out. .Had the writer used 
the words “skunks” to apply to a 
group he would not have indulged in 
a personality, but he would have of- 
fended just the same.—EDITOR. 





DEFENDS GHENT 
Editor,-The New Leader: 

In your issue of Dec. 25 appears a 
statement by Irving Mandell charging 
W. J. Ghent with being in the employ 
of the Better American Federation and 
of writing and speaking in their be- 
half. 

I am not a Socialist and am not in- 
terested in their quarrels, but I know 
and esteem Mr. Ghent very highly and 
wish to protest against this charge. I 
have known him for several years. We 
were members of the X Club of this 
city, where we met at two-week inter- 
vals for four years. I never have heard 
it charged that he was in any way 
friendly to the Better American Fed- 
eration. On the contrary he was al- 
ways emphatic in his condemnation of 
that organization.- Further, the Better 
American Federation appears to have 





can be got by bonds sold to our own 
people can be got by taxation if our} 
government determines to get it in 
that way. Taxation 1s the conscription 
of wealth, Let the government in time 
of war give tax receipts for the money 
it needs instead of bonds. 

Any one who accepts the conscrip- 
tion of men for the job of killing fel- 
low men or being killed by them must 
accept in principle the conscription of 
wealth to meet the expenses of that 
job. For wealth is not more sacred 
than human life But let it be explicitly 
provided by law that in case of war 
there shall be no war bonds, but only 
tax réteipts, and there will be no more 
war. _You may depend on that. 

HENRY W. PINKHAM. 

Brookline, Mass. 











Editor, The New Leader: 

Not to indulge in any more contro- | 
wersy for the present, let's have a 
little clarification of terms. What, for 
instance, is meant by the word “per- | 
sonalities’? The Century Dictionary, 
in its fifth definition of the singular | 
number of the noun, gives the follow- | 
ing: “An invidious or derogatory re- 
mark made to or about a person, or 
his character, conduct, appearance, 
etc.” Evidently a derogatory remark 
about a group, party, principle, prac- 
tise, government. or economic system 
is not a “personality.” 

I have always supposed this defi- 
nition to be the accepted one, and it is 
a bit disconcerting now to find that a 
censure of the action of a group or | 
party may conveniently be regarded as 
a “personality,” or its equivalent, and 
therefore serve as at least a partial 
justification of a come-back in the 
form of a defamatory statement re- 
garding an individual. 

Usage in this matter is ancient and 
well established. To say of the St. 
Louis convention of 1917 that it acted 
stupidly is a far different’ thing from 
saying that John Jones or Bill Smith, 
participants in that convention, were 
a pair of stupids. Logically, since the | 
whole includes its parts, the distinction 
may lack something In validity. But 
usage has long since settled the mat- 
ter by allowing extreme censure of 
groups, their professed principles and | 





and has the reputation of having plen- 
ty of money. The fact that Mr. Ghent 
had to go back to such a place as 
New York to keep in touch with a 
meal ticket is proof positive to me 


that he never received any money from 
the organization in question. 
The probable foundation for the 
charge is this: Mr. Ghent crossed 
swords with a number of the Socialist 
leaders as to party policies, and his 
opponents had occasion to feel his at- 
tack. It would be natural for some 
intellectual weakling, worsted in the 
controversy,.to make a charge of this 
kind, and the charge once made might 
be passed from one to another. 
Trusting that you will not entertain 
a charge of this kind without positive 
proof, I remain 
STOUGHTON COOLEY. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Courts and juries are not the 
judges in such matters. .For in- 
stance, if a man thinks that either 
a despotism, or an oligarchy, or a 
republic, or even no government 
at all, is the best way of conduct- 
ing human affairs, he is at perfect 
liberty to say so. .. +. He may 
try to persuade others to share his 
views.—Lord Coleridge. 
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M. FEINSTONE, Secretary-Treasurer 





HEBREW 


BUTCHERS UNION 


Local 234, A. M. O. & B. W. of N. 
175 EB. B'way. Orchard 5288 
Meet every ist and Srd Tuesday 


a, AE GRABEL, Foostdens 
& KOR . BELSKY, 
BO aimger. Secretary. 





BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 


UNION, LOCAL 66, 1. L. G. W. U. 
7 East 15th Street Tel, Stuyvesant 3657 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday 
Night in the Office of the Union 
. L. FREEDMAN, Presigent 
GEO. TRIESTMAN, NATHAN RIESEL, 











UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 


Headquarters in the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, $49 Willoughby Avenue 


Rec. Secretary 





BRANK HOFFMAN 


SIDN eARS 
Vice-President SBERT PHONED. 





JOHN THALER, 
Fin. Secretary 


Office: Brooklyn Labor Lyceum. Telephone Stagg 5414. Office hours every day 
except Thursday. Regular meetings every Monday evening. 
JOHN HALKETT, ALFRED ZIMMER, GEO. W. SMITH, 


Treasurer 


Business Agent 











PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


Office, 4 Rng Fay St.  ewene Harlem 6432. 
Mon ent g Prentive Board Meets Ev 
be er 243 ‘pAet fa STREET. NEW 

OLLERAN, President. a — nf voHk “Gia. 
JOHN BRAY nn SonN 
JOSEPH LeMONTE 






Regula 
Evening at 


teeh'y, DOOLEY 














Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of Am 
District Conncil No. 9, New York -— 


Affiliated bas the Ameri i f 
ational Boliding Traave a Connell eae. ant 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street. 
Telephove Plaza—~4100-5416. THOMAS WRIGHT, Secretary 














PAINTE ERS’ UNION No. 261 


Telephone: 
Uy Best a Street Lehigh 3141 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the Office. 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 21¢ East 104th Street. 


ISADORE SILVERMAN, 4, RENNENPIELD, 
Financial Secretary ecording Treasurer 








BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman S&St., Brooklyn 
ABRAHAM AZLANT, President 
I. JAFFE, Vice-President 
N. FEINSTEIN, Recording Sec’y. 
M ARKER, Financial Sec’y., 200 Tapscott S&t., 





Brooklyn 


PAINTERS’ UNION No. 917 


Regular meetings every Thursday evening at the Brownsville 


J. WELLNER, Bus. Agent 
I. RABINOWITZ, Treas. 





WM. SNYDER MICHAEL BROWN SAM SCHORR 
President Business Manager Business Agent 


WORKERS! 


Eat Only in Restaurants 
that Employ Union Workers! 














Phone Watkins 9196 


LEON 8. ROUSE 
President 
Jobn Sullivan 


_N.Y.TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


Offices and Headquarteers, 24 W. 16 St.,N. Y. oy * * ary Tene 
Meets Every 8rd Sunday of Every Month at 
SHIELD’S HALL, §7 SMITH ST., BROOKLYN. Organienr 














Al Look 
Fotis WAITERS & 
LABEL Waitresses’ Union 


LOCAL 1 


162 E. 23rd St. 
el. Oremorey 0843 
RIFKIN, 











JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stillwell 6504. 


Office and Headquarters, 250 Jackson Avenue, Long Island City 
Regular meetings every Wednesday, at M, 


upresident MICHARL J. McGRATH, President 
WM. LEHM ELIAS tn ~ ss 
Sec’ —. EHRTENS, Recording Secretar 
CHARLES McADAMS and GEORGE FLANAGAN, Business Agents ” 
— —o_ 





their actions without the censor in- 





























WHEN YOU BUY 


CLOTH HATS 


Always 
Look for 
This Label 





a 
(a In 


Manager Secretary-Treasurer 





| -NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 


Union, Local A. F. of L. 

7 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 7678 

Regular Neetings Second Wednesday of 
Every Month at 162 East 23rd Street 


6939, 


Fred Fasslabend, N, Ullman, 
President Rec. Sec'y 

A. Weltner, J. Rosenzweig, 
Vice-Pres. Fin. Sec. & Treas, 


Wm. R. Chisling, Business Agent 


wee 


Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers 


Office, 231 4th Street. 
me) Executive Board meets every Thursday et 7:36 P. iL 
8 


: SECTION MEETING 
4 Downtown-——-331 E ce St. ist & ird Friday at 6 e. 
Bronz—E. 187th St. & @ Boulevard tet & Ird Thurs. M. 
Rariem—i714 A THI, Ave ist & 3rd Saturda, ia I bs 


Bklyn—105 Montrose ivan City—76 Mon ry St. 


ATORE NINFO, Manager-Seoretery. 





‘ United Neckwear Makers’ Union - 
LOCAL 11016. A. F. of L. 
7 ng 15tb St. : Stuyvesant 7089 


EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ 


UNION, Local 6, 1. L. G. W. 0, ones 
Exec. Board meets every tnd and 4th = night Execution o’cleck, in “oe ace, 
Tuesday, at the Office, 501 E. i6ist St. Lovls FELDHEIM President 

Melrose 1690 ones ESMAN, Gecy.-Treas. 
CARL GRABHER, President. 
M. WEISS, Seeretary-Mancger. t Pocis PUCtS Bete Agent. 





Executive Board meets every Tuesday 
evening at the office 36 W. 


Lackawanna 4344. 


Italian Dressmakers’ 
Unien, Local 89, #1. L. G, W, U, 


WHITE GOODS 
Lecal 62 of I. L. G. W. U. 
117 Second Avente 
TELEPHONE ORCHARD 1106-7 


A. SNYDER, 
Manager 


28th St. Phone: 





LUIGI ANTONINI, Secretary. 





SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President. 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


11-18 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG. 3rd FLOOR, 


6500-1-2-3-4-5 j 
JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Sec'y-Treas. | 


Telephones: Stuyvesant 





NEW YORK JOINT BOARD) .. 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Telephones: Spring 7606-1-3-3-4) 
ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Treas. 


611-621 Broadway, New York, N, ¥, 
ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mgr. 





HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 


Office, 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 
Phone Dry Dock 3360 


REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manacaer 





Joint Executive Committee 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 

Office: 175 East Broadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6639 

Meetings every Ist and 8rd 

Wednesday evening. - 

M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 

PETER MONAT, Manager. 








See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Emblem of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 


Local 584, L. &, of T. 


Office 
565 Hodson St., City. 
Local 584 meets 
on 3rd Thursday 
of the month at 
ASTORIA 
62 East ath St. 


Executive Board 
rig ICK ana 7 
ur adaye ot at the 





FORW ABD BUILDING. 


poh a nee 
JOE HERMAS. 
MA 


sin 68 Agent. 
X LI inneen. Wrz y-treas 














GLAZIERS’ UNION 
Local 1087, 8. P. D. & P. A. 
Office ang Headquarters at Astoria Hall, 62 East 
4th St. hone Ury Dock 10173, Regular meetings 
every Tuesday at 8 P. M 


ABE LEMONICK, PETE KOPP, 
Pres. Ree, Sec'y. 
GARRET BRISCOE, J. GREEN, 
e-Ages. Fin. Seo'y. 
JACOB RAPPAPORT. AARON RAPPAPORT, 
Bus. Agent. reasurer. 





New York Clothing Cutters’ Union! 


A. C, W, of A. Loca) ‘Bis Four.”’ 
Office: 44 East 12th Street. Gtuyvesant 5566. 


Regular meetings every Friday night at 210 Bast Fifth Street. 
Erecutive Board meets every Monday at 7 p. m. im the office. 


PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manager. MARTIN SIGEL, 6Gecy.-Trees._ 





PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD 
2” GREATER N, Y. AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA. 
OFFICE: 175 KAST BROADWAY. ORCHARD 1357 — 
Goard Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. All Locals Meet Every Wednesday, 


MOERIS BLUMENRKICH. Manaser. HYMAN NOVODVOB, See’y-Trensurer, 





‘Lapel Makers & Pairers’ 


Pressers’ Union | 
Leeal 8, A. ©. W. A. 


pamnouive Board Meets Every Thurséay) 
> Ama! Fro yre'° ' 
7 Arion 


Local 161, A. G W. A 
Office: $ Delancey 8t, Drydock 3409 
po Board meets every Friday at 8 BP, MM, 


E SCHNEIDER, Chairman: 
MRENNETH F. WARD, wecretary: atthe CANTOR, Oe Obes 
ANTHONY. 'V. FROISE, Bus, Agent. @ “Ree. Sec'y Fin, Seo’g) 





CHARLES KLEINMAN 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. 


CHARLES GOLDMAN 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Phone Chelsea 3084 


A. LL. SHIPLACOF? 
hairman Mansser 





Dice and headquarters, 701 Broadway 
AL. GREENBERG. 


Organizers: 


PAPER BOX MAKERS’ UNION | 


OF GREATER NEW YORK 
Phone Orchard 1306 
Executive Board Meets Every Wednesday at 8 P. M. 
FRED CAIOLA, SAM SCHNALL, FLORENC 
President. Manager Treasurer. ae toe 
GEORGE E. POWERS, THOMAS DINONNO. Delegate, JOSEPH DIMINO, 





HYMAN L BDEPS, ARB, 
Chairman 





MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 
Downtown Offices 640 Broadway. Phone Spring 4548 
Uptown Office: 30 West 37th Street. Phone Wisconsin 1270 
Executive Board meets every Tuesday evening 
lL. H. GOLDBERG, NATHAN Sarre. Aiex ros, 
ager 
A. MENDELOWITZ 


Ex. Bd Rec. Sec'y Ma 
ORGANIZERS: L H. GOLDBERG, MAX GOODMAN, 








German Painters’ Union 


LOCAL, 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
ERS, PECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 
Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev’'g. 
at the Labor Temple, 243 East s4th St. 
PETER ROTHMAN, President, 
ALWIN BOETTINER, Secretary 
AMBROSE HAAS, Fin.-Sec’y. 








Mendenartores 
G,. 


N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 
621 BROADWAY (Room 523) Phone § 

OOZE, Manager H, ROSENBERG, Secretary- 

Joint Board meets every Second nd Fourth Monday. 

Board of Directors meet every First and Third Monday. 

Local 243 —Executive Board mects every Tuesday. 

Local 246—Exxecutive Roard meets every Thursday 

Local 248—Executive Board meets every Wednesday 
These Meetings Are Held in the Office of x | Union 


WORKERS OF AMERICA 
= seen, ene 








WORKERS’ UNION “ 





AND CAPS 








U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 


Headquarters 866 EIGHTH AVENUE 


FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, 


Local 2, Internat’! Far Workers’ Unien. 
Office and Headquarters, 60 eas 
jt 


Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, Local 20, LL. G. W. U. 


LOCAL UNION Ne. 463, of NEW YOR CITY 


Office 2033 Fifth Avenue, Phone: Harlem 4878. 
ular meetings every Wednesday, at 8 p. e at 243 East 84th Street 

4. MOBAN, President. ‘OHN WALSH, Vice-President. 
DEIGAN, General-Seeretar7. TIMOTHY HOPKINS, Serretary. 


ness Agents: 
GEORGE MEANY. DAVID HOLBORN. JOHN HASSETT, PAT DREW. 


Telephone Longacre 5629 
Day Room Open Daily, $ a. m. to 6 p. m. 
JOHN W. SMITH, FRED GAA, 


President Fin. 
M. MeDONALD, G. F._ BREHEN, 
Vice-President Ree, Secretary 
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WORKMEN'S SICK & DEATH BENEFIT FUND 


LIGHTER CAPTAINS’ UNION 


LOCAL 996, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Ofice and Headquarters: 217 Court Street, Brooklyn. Phone: 6453 Main. 
Regular meetings every first and third taste sand ats Pp. M. 


JAMES BURKE. GILBERT 0. WRIGHT, 
Vice-President. Secretary-Treasurer. 


JOHN E. JOHNSON, 
President. 


JAMES McGUIRE, Recording Secretary OTTO WASETOL, Business Agent 
B. AUGUST PIERSON, JOHN WIETER, Delegates. 





OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ORGANIZED 1884 


MAIN OFFICE: 9 SEVENTH STREET, N. Y. C. 
Number of Members December 31, 1925 
57,115 


346 BRANCHES—98 in the State of New York 


TOTAL ASSETS—Dec. 31, 1 


Benefits Paid 


Death Benefit.. 
Sick Benefit.......... 


WORKING MEN, PROTECT YOUR FAMILIES! 


in case of sickness, accident or death! 

Sick Benefit, $360 to $900 for 80 Weeks. 

For Further Information Write to the Main Office or to the Branch 
Financia] Secretary of Your District 


Death Benefit, $250, 








Regular Meetings Every Monday. 8 P. M 


_ 180 East 25th St. Madison Square 1934 Ave., Brooklyn. ‘aski 0798 
Executive Board meets every Monday Regular . ae iat and rd Mondays. ‘ 
t7 P.M. Ss, = 
sa dint, 8. FINE, V' emt. 
* D. GINGOLD, A WEINGART, } TEDMAN, Rec. See's. o 
—— tered | 4 WALNIEO . Bus. Reue. 


— 





MEETING HALL TO RENT 
FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATES 
MAL SOCIETIES. Seating Capacity 258. 








Caten 
Wear This 


Union Laundries! 
Laundry Drivers’ 


Patronize 


INTEBSNSATIONAL 


FUR WORKERS’ UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
AMiliated with the American Federation ef Labor 


® Jackses Ave., Long Island City, N. ¥. Tel. Hunters Point a 
0. SCHACHTMAN, Genera] President. 7 
1. WOML, General Secretary-Treasurer. 





Union Local 810 
Headquarters, 219 Sackman 
St.. Brooklyn 


Phone Dickens 1144 
Philip Larie, Pres. 
M. Brodie, Organiser 
I. Burstein, Treas. 
yy &. Rosenzweig, Bus. Rep. 





925..... -+ $2,530,781.96 


$3,481,370.89 
8,461,033.81 


Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawver. 


membership, etc., from the office, 198 Broadway, Room 1100, New York. 


at the New York Labor Temple, 247 East 84th St.. New York. 
CHAS. CAMP, President. ALEX ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. 


THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Co-operative Organization of Labor Unions to Protect the Legal 
S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel 
Labor organizations can obtain full information regarding cost of 


Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month at 8 P. M. 


Carpenters’ Union 493 German Technicians & Draftemen 











+ 

















ALBERT HELB, Secretary. 
Fer Dressers’ Union No. 2 











The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS 


UNION LOCAL 137 
CBce and Headquarters 12 St. Marks Place, N 
Regular Meetings Every First and Third Friday at § P. M 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at 8 P, M. Phone Orchard 2768 
M. BROWD H. FRUCHTER JAMES SMITH 


President Vice-Pres. Financial Sec'y 
J. I. NEWMAN PHILIP GINDER L. SISKIND 
Rec. Sec’'y vreasurer Bus. Agent 





AMALGAMATED TEMPLE 


11 ad A ARION PLACE 
Meeting we. ph aRy Meetings for 
Organizations et Moderate Rates 





BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


Amalgamated Lithographers 


of America, New York Local No. 1 
Office: AMALITHONE BLDG... 205 WEST — ST. 
Regular Meetings Every Second 
ARLINGTON HALL. 19 ST. MARKS PLA 
LBERT E. CASTRO, Presi 


Pat’: Banion, & 2. Bennrdr, 
Vice-Prea, Fin. 





949 Willenghby Ave., Brookirza, 
Large and emali hall suitable for ail 
occasions an@ meetings st reasonable 
rentals. Stagg 3643. 


bor 243-247 EAST 64th OF, 

Labor Temple ** “ty roan, 
Workmen's E4ucationa! Asenciation. 
wren, Lirary open from 1 to is & =m 











U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


L acal. Se. ~ % BROOKLYN. eet Je 
Office: 19 Farrth A a ierting 9733. 
Regular Meeting every Mendes evening, at 188 A Avenue, Brockirs. 
Ex ° Board meets every Friday evening, af the 
Ofiee open from ® x. P_M 


~ 
THOMAS F. GATES, enasizs L. PETERSON, 
Secretary-Tr 


President. anal -Treagurer, - 





(Malle for Meetings, Ext 
— Balls, Telephone 
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Light on the Russians 
Through “Window Panes” 





Renee Bufano Puts Spirited Puppets on 


* 


Stage 


OW 





INDOW .PANES,” by Olga 
Printzlau, which Charles L. 
Wagner is presenting at! 


the Mansfield Theatre, tells a moving | 


story, a theme that is in itself power- 
ful and sincere drame, but which 


when pondered proves also symbolic 


of Russia’s heavy probiem today. 


| 
| 


The plot is a simple one, told in! 


straighforward fashion, with 
overstressing. The simple Russian 
peasants 
prophecy the second coming of Christ: 
with the eagerness of the medieval 
watchers for the false Messiah, they 
make their gifts and wait for Him. 
Marya has perhaps the most need of 
him, although she most despairs. For 
hher son has been unable to speak for 
over four years; yet she has no gift to 
send save a paltry kerchief of her own 
making which her husband—a cruel, 
grasping man with little to atone for 
his evil—scorns even to take to the 
church. Yet to her home comes the 
Wanderer—not the Christ, indeed; 
merely Sergius, the outlaw, who has 
dared stand up against the masters; 
yet Sergius cleans the window panes 


that Artem, the ignorant husband, has 


feared to touch lest they break; he 
gives a word of love to the wife, and 
a belief and trust to the child that 
(overcoming its timidity) restores its 
speech. ‘ 
That this miracle proves him’ the 
Christ she almost believes, and her 
husband seems also swept to a kind- 
liness by the lingering spell . . . until 


little 





have heard a card-reader 








* “S ATURDAY’S 
CHILDREN” 


socigeitilatdien 
“Saturday’s Children,” by Maxwell 
Anderson, at the Booth Theatre, 
Pregented by the Actors’ Theatre. 
Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 
hard, says the fable, and Rims 





ATURDAY’S children must work 





+ 





: si % Y : 
EILEEN HUBAN 


_in’ “Window Panes,” at Chanin’s 
Mansfield Theatre. 





carries it with a quiet depth that 
makes it profoundly real. They move 
in. a simple cottage, effectively .@e- 


signed in the spirit of the play by | 


he proves a second Judas, sent sim-/| P. Dodd Ackerman, and the company 
jlarly to his fate. But behind this; that supports them sustains © the 
story runs the parable. Tolstoi has} spirit. Henry Herbert, as the Wan- 


written a tale he calls “Where Love 
Is, There God Is Also.” This is the 
lesson the ignorant of the world must 
learn—nor are they ‘all in Rtssia. 
Chrict need: not come again; .He is 
always here, for He is love—if only 
we will accept Him, if only we will 
take Him in. But the world today 
has found another way to “take Him 
in,” and has given the phrase another 
meaning, that sums up the evils of 
our age. Save i.at it is we ourselves 
who in this wry fashion are taken in. 
Particularly now in Russia, which 
moved toward regeneration out of a 
long and deeper darkness, is the lesson 
sound; “Window Panes’ must be 
cleaned of ignorance and superstition: 
forgiveness; love—perhaps, but that 
word has too many. meanftigs—as the 
outcast Ritka knows—respeet for one’s 
fellowmen must come, a giad, confi- 
dent singing of comradeship. Yet 
among those who would most profit 
by this new spirit, by this growth of 
love, are those who, like A-tem, like 
Judas, are fo. -rdained by the: very 
ignorance from which they must be 
raised to strike down who would raise 
them. There is the essence of age-old 
tragedy in this theme. 

The play through which we may 








peer into these deeper depths of med- 
ftation is skilfully constructed; it 
moves in a number of effective surg- 
ing crests to its final height. The 
character of :the husband, Artem, as 
we have intimated, is over-emphasized 
fin its unrelieved cruelty and cunning; 
it is, however, excellently handled by 
Charles Dalton, who stands up well 
opposite the unusual performance of 
Eileen Huban. The role of the suffer- 
ing Marya, who rises through long 
endurance. and from the brink of de- 


eal, 
playlet that every child will roar, and 
most adults will chuckle over. 


derer, «gives an impression of strong 
faith and Aleep spirithality necessary 
to.a part which modern audiences-are 
not likely to accept unless exception- 
ally done; the crowd scene at the end 
is well managed, and the play one in 
all 
- and pondering over. 
JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY. 





Pinocchio Performed 
OWN at 28 Macdougal street a 
hidden treasure is waiting, in the 


week-end performances of “Pinocchio,” 
dramatized, designed, and directed by 


Remo Bufano. 
ettes, always known for the deft gro- 


This maker of marion- 


tesquerie of his puppets and the skill 


with which he arranges them in rap- 
idly-moving. plays, has turned an epi- 
sode from the life of that wooden ras- 


Pinocchio, into a swiftly moving 


The dialog of the play is marked 


with ready wit and frequently keen ‘sa- 
tire, carrying a thrust beyond the fun 
of the frolic into our social system. 
But more important than the play— 
and Broadway might learn from Bu- 
fano, as he has drawn from the fount, 
the Commedia dell ’arte—is the man- 
ner. of presentation. 


The surging song 


before the curtain’s rise almost rocks 


the small 
swings the audience 


room to its rhythm, and 
into its mood. 


The opening seriousness of the Story 


Teller (Frances Cevasco has, 


] 


is 
to follow. 


t 
1 
t 
t 


also, a 
ater effective moment as the cricket) 
s excellent preparation for the moods 
The masks of the actors, 
he making ‘of - Pinocchio, the make- 
ip of the puppet-master — for 
hese real actors in the marionette 
radition draw their play to its close 


respects decidedly worth seeing | 






S O'Neill and his young. bride 
Bobby, born Halevy, were Saturday’s 
children apparently. After a lovely 
and romantic courtship riding all over 
town on Fifth avenue buses and prowl- 
ing in strange places they were mar- 
ried, thanks to the thoughtful co-op- 
eration of tle family, and they settled 
in a neat little home of two rooms and 
sink. And then troubles began and 
romance flew out of the window. 
Kims, you see, was a he-man and 
he wouldn’t let his wife work because 
the fellows at the office would think 
he couldn’t take care of his wife if she 
did. He had been asked to go to South 
America to open a branch of the music 
publishing firm that both of them 
worked for, and it had seemed as if 
that was the end of rims. Bobby's 
married sister, Florrie, was anxious to 
see the kid married; just as all mar- 
ried sisters seem to make it their 
business to get their relatives married 
off, and when she heard:about Rims’ 
impending departure she lured him 
to the house, got Bobby dressed in her 
most alluring party frock, maneuvered 








SOLOMON DEUTSCH 
Gifted nouns violinist, who plays 
weekly at the Socialist Party forum 
in the East Side. 





low, and it worked. He was trapped 
into a proposal. 

The play is written in that wise and 
searching dialogue that only Anderson 
can write, .sparkling with humor, 
crackling with wit and satire and utter 
understanding of the human heart. 
The lovely Ruth Gordon is Bobby, and 
she plays it up to the very hilt. The 
words seem to be her own as she 
speaks in that plaintiff half wail of 
hers of her blasted dreams of romance. 
Roger Pryor is a perfect picture of the 
New York young man, trapped into a 
marriage he didn’t exactly want with 
a girl that®to him was utterly desir- 
able, although not as a teammate in an 
undesired marriage. Frederick Perry 
is a wise and wistful father, who tells 
his story With deep feeling and just 
the touch of embarrassment one would 











Provincetown Playhouse Production 


IN 


ABRAHAMS 
BOSOM 


NOW PLAYING AT 
GARRICK THEATRE 
65 West 35th Street 














“A sweeping theme...noble in con- 


ception.”—POST. 


Present this AD at the Boxoffice to se- 
cure special half rates—two tickets for 
the price of one. 
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expect when a father so far unbend 
as to speak to.a#<dm@gtiter as he does. 
W. M. F. 


the whole family out of the way, left 
a complete “line” of conversation lying 
around im shorthand for Bobby to fol- L 








GUILD THEATRE 


The Theatre Guild Acting C 
BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 


52nd Street, West of Broadway. 
Matinees THURSDAY and SATURDAY at 


Week of March 7—PYGMALION 
Week of March 14—BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 








A 
r 7 


Eves. at 8:15 
2:15 





JOHN GOLDEN 





THE SILVER CORD 


THEATRE, 58th &t., 
Matinees THURSDAY and SATURDAY 


Week of Morch 7—NED McCOBB’S DAUGHTER 
Week of March 14—THE SILVER CORD 


East of Broadway CIRCLE 


5678 A 

















WEEK OF ERORUARY 28: 


Mon, Eve., Feb. 
“CRADLE SONG” 
Tues. Eve., March 1 “Twelfth Night” 
Wed. Mat., March 2, 
“JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN” 
Wed. Eve., March 2 
“CRADLE SONG” 
Spec. Mat. Thurs., March 
“GRABLE: SONG” 
Thurs. Eve.. Mar 


ch 3 
MISTRESS OF THE INN” 
Fri. Eve., “March 4 
CRADLE SONG” 


Sat. Mat., Mare 
iN STER BUILDER” 
Sat..Exe,, Mar. 5 THREE SISTERS” 


Sth MONTH 


CIVIC REPERTORY 


| COR. 6th AVE. & 14th ST. 


Eva Le Gallienne 


Telephone Watkins 7767. 
@Matinees Wed. and Sat. 
Prices, 50c., $1.10, $1.65 


WEEK OF MARCH 7: 
Mon. Eve., March 4 “INHERITORS” 
Tues. Eve., March 
“CRADLE SONG” 
Wed. Mat., March z “INHERITORS” 
Wed. Eve., March 
"CRADLE SONG” 
Spec. Mat. Thurs., March 1 
CRADLE. "SONG” 
Thurs. Eve., March 10, 
neal BUILDER” 
Fri, Eve., March 1 
“CRADLE SONG” 
Sat. Mt., Mar. 12 “THREE SISTERS” 





Sat. Eve. ., March 12 “INHERITORS” 
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Opening Monday, Mareh..7th— 


‘INHERITORS” ‘E478 














By Tony Sender 


N the following article, written 
especially for the American 
Socialist press, Miss Tony 
| Gender, the Socialist Reichstag 


in 





Social Democrats Rejoice as Lines Reform 


Politics of Reich 


» 





member from Dresden who spent 
several months ‘in the United 
States last year, explains why the 
Socialists of the Fatherland feel 
so well satisfied with their present 
position as a fighting opposition 
party. 

HE German Republic is material- 

ly different from most of the 

world’s bourgeois republics. 

It was not created by the rising 
bourgeoisie, that in its 1848 revolution 
soon quit, partly out of cowardice and 
partly: out of fear of the rising pro- 
letariat. The German Republic is the 
result of a proletarian revolution, de- 
sired only by the German workers. 
Indeed, the proletariat imagined 
that the new State would be a Social 
Republic. It didn’t become that, as 
even a great historical event could 


for the terrible misfortune. In such a 
time of mental depression was the ex- 
isting “inflations Reichstag” elected. 
Reichstag Not Representative 

In this Reichstag the bourgeois 
parties of the Right were the gainers. 
They still represent the relative 
strength of the sentiments prevailing 
at the time of the election. But in 
the meantime stabilization has 
strengthened the working class, the 
elections to State Diets and other 
tests at the polls have shown a big 
jump in the Socialist vote. So today 
this Reichstag no longer correctly re- 
flects the country’s political senti- 
ment. The Right’s strength there is 
greater than is warranted by its 
strength in the nation. But is it not 
easy to understand that ‘the Right 








not act as a substitute for edu-|wants to make the best of its posi- 
cation in the ideals of Socialism, | tion of power while it can? And the 
especially in the case of the millions | Reichstag has almost two years more 


to live, 

[The German Constitution provides 
that the Reichstag is elected for four 
years, unless dissolved sooner by the 
President of the Republic.]. 

And the German Nationalists 
were especially anxious to .exclude the 


of new women voters. 

Perhaps the development into a 
Socialist State would haye progressed 
faster if not for the permanent dif- 
ficulties in foreign politics, the Treaty 
of Versailles, the occupation of Muel- 
heim, Ruhrort and then the whole 
Ruhr district, and finally the chicanery 
of the Nationalist Bloc in France, All 
these humiliations were blamed upon 
the young Republic,.upon the German 
Republican parties by the counter--. 
revolutionary parties. 

The proletarian origin of the Ger- 
man Republic caused the Socialist 
Party to run the Government, at first 
alone and later together with the little 
Democratic Party and the relatively 
powerful Catholic Centrist Party. And 


so 





+ 


Socialists from the government and 
they were actively supported in this 
by the big business German people’s 
party. Thus—with the almost uncon- 
stitutional aid of President Hinden- 
burg, who by no means occupies the 
influential constitutional position of 
the American president—the new gov- 
ernment of the Catholic Centrist party, 
the People’s party and the Nationalist 
party, was born—a government aptly 
stigmatized by Dr. Joseph Wirth, the 
[“left wing”] centrist deputy, as the 
government of the bourgeois property 
owners’ bloc. Naturally the Social 
Democracy assumed a position of the 
sharpest opposition to this government. 








Foreign Policy 
Only to the accompaniment. of hard 
labor pains was it possible to organ- 


ize the new Cabinet. Think of the 
foreign policy alone! The same Ger- 
man Nationalists who formerly. had 


branded the Locarno Pact as treason, 
the entry inte the League of Nations 
as slavefy, now had to declare that 
they were willing to support the policy 

In fact, this 


policy has become com- 








with a puppet show—are humorously 
compounded of “dreads and drolls.” 
The romping of the performers sug- 
gests a spontaneous participation in 
fun-making, that catches precisely the 
spirit of Pinocchio, and makes the 
presentation a genuine evening of en- 
joyment. 


spair to heights of joy—only to fall 
once more to sorrow, but who in that 
final suffering finds solace in the mem- 
ory of His word of love—Miss Huban | 
has in that role a part that calls for 
subdued yet, tense playing, and she 


IVORY TOWER HAUNT 


23 Minetta Lane 
Greenwich Village 


ppen 8 p. m. to 1 
UNIQUE, EXOTIC HAUNT (CAVE 
INTERIOR) FOR INTELLECTUALS. 

DECORATIVE 
ACCOMPLISHED HOSTESS 


WORKMEN'S CIRCLE CONCERT 


TO CELEBRATE 


THE 17TH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


WORKMEN'S CIRCLE SANATORIUM 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEB. 26 
At CARNEGIE HALL 


57th Street and Seventh Avenue 


PROGRAM 
MARGARET MATZENAUER 


Leading~Contralto, Metropolitan Opera Company 
MISCHA MISCHAKOFF 


Violinist, Concert Master, New York Symphony’ Society 
WORKMEN’S CIRCLE MANDOLIN ORCHESTRA 
L. PAPARELLO, Conductor 
Prominent Artists of the Jewish Stage 
Wil Also Participate 


TICKETS, 75 Cents to $2 
Obtainable at the WORKMEN’S CIRCLE General Offices 
175 East Broadway, New York 








JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY. 





Bronx Free Fellowship 
An entertainment and dance will be 
given at The Bronx Free Fellowship, 
1301 Boston road, near 169th street, 
Saturday evening, March 5, at 9 o’clock. 
Excellent music and special exhibition 
dances. 






































finally there arose in the party a feel- 
ing that the Social Democracy must 
never be outside the Government of 
the Republic. There wgs an inclin- 
ation to regard participation in the 
Government always as a strategic po- 
sition. 
Effects of Inflation 

Today, looking back over the past 
eight years, we can admit that in the 
period immediately following the No- 
vember revolution the participation of 
the Soeialists in the Government rep- 
resented a’ position of power. But the 
composition of social forces changed 
to our. disadvantage when domestic 
difficulties, multiplied, speeded up by 
difficulties in foreign. politics, and 
when inflation brought about a whole- 
sale expropriation of the masses and 
lpactte misery for them. Terrible 





fearful need—these can be.ele- 


misery, 

}ments favorable to desperation, to 
| hunger revolts. They are not the most 
| promsiaing prerequisites for revolu- 
| tionary education, The German work- 
ing class learned this through hard, 
bitter experience. When, as the re- 
sult of the Ruhr occupation by M. 


Poincare, the inflation, and with it the 
misery of the people, had reached their 
last stage and the first steps toward 
stabilization had been taken, came the 
election of a new Reichstag. 

The present’ Reichstag, elected in 
Decembér, 1924, plainly shows the ef- 
fects of the inflation period. Down- 
| heartedness among many voters, doubt 
| about the republic, the new form of 
| Government and the new. Constitution. 
j It must not be forgotten that practi- 
cal political, education in Germany 
only began after the World War, that 
up to that time it had been a semi- 
| absolutist state, that the people in gen- 
| eral didn’t have any real rights. Its 
real political education has hardly be- 
|gun. Great numbers of the people 
| never understood the deeper causes 
of the misery due to inflation. They 
did not comprehend that the owning 
classes, stock gamblers as well as in- 
|dustrialists, were interested in in- 
| flation for a long time and refused to | 
jmake the sacrifices involved by} 
| stabilization. The revolution and the 
republic seemed to have been to blame 








| agers that the public 


terest, but waggling on wires all the 
time. 
Mr. Cook is one of the greatest mob 








| negotiations he is useless. 


tongue and never understood the points 





By J. mee» Macdonald 


| LONDON 
I that the Trade Union Congress 

has been holding upon the un- 
savory remains of the General Strike. 
The decision in favor of the policy of 
the General Council in calling off the 
strike when it did was 2,840,000 to 1,- 
095,000. The miners, of course, voted 
solidly against it, .because it involved 
disapproval of the way they conducted 
the dispute, but in their support only 
the ‘most insignificant * vote—about 
200,000—was cast. The debate was 
even more decisive than the vote, and 
the vote, and the result undoubtedly 
reflects trade union opiniom 


HAVE just come from the inquest 





Upon this last point outside opinion 
is apt to be misled by the noise of two 


sections. We have our Communists, 
scanty in numbers, insignificant in 
ability, but active in propaganda. En- 


joying a command of money which they 
themselves aren't required to supply, 
they appear to the onlooker to be enor- 
| mously bigger and more important 
than they are, and they are such val- 
uable allies to reactionary stage man- 
is ngt allowedfto 
forget them. Then there is a Left 
Wing of Labor, largely middle class 
and professional, generally Commun- 





istic in mind if not in allegiance, not 
more advanced than what they call the 
Right, but more careless in what they 


unsteady both in program and in- 


say, 





orators of this generation. There is an 
attractiveness about his physical en- 
ergy and as he never considers what he 
is to say he speaks recklessly, passion- 
ately, with great vitality. In so far as 
he can be considered to be a leader, his 
claims consist in his temporary powers 
In debate, in council, in 
I once sat 
upon a committee with him and during 
whole time never held his 


over a crowd. 


the he 


f once began to thwart trade union in- 





he was discussing. He fought the min- 


of Locarno and the League of Nations. | 


pulsory for Germany. Indeed, at the 
beginning of the post-war period 
when it was still unpopular the §So- 
cial Democracy had to make sacrifices 
for the inauguration of the policy of 
mutual understanding and agreement, 
and the Nationalists exploited, with 
curses and slander, the situation to 
which they owe their success at the 
polls. Now, as a Government party, 
they are forced to recognize the re- 
public, to promise, to help carry out 
a League of Nations policy. And, as 
the Nationalist voters are not able to 
shift their position as quickly as the 
Parliamentary wire-pullers, the Na- 
tionalist leader, Count’ Westarp, was 
obliged to make a speech -when the 
new Cabinet appeared before the 
Reichstag in which he tried to modify 
the official government program 
through interpreting it in a national- 
ist manner. 


But, on the other hand, the Catholic 
Centrist Party could not stand for 
this, as it had to fear rebellion on the 
part of the Catholic workers. 
there was an amusing verbal parlia- 
| mentary duel between the two govern- 











Ramsay MacDonald Reveals — 
Why Strike Was Called Off 





ers’ fight as though it were an incident 
in Communist propaganda, never faced 


a fact, never considered the tactics of 
his battle, inspired his people to 
go to destruction and in the 
end left them smashed, to make 


what arrangements they could to get 
back to Work. There never was such 
a fight nor such a defeat. The call for 
the general strike was responded to 
with religious enthusiasm; the miners 
and their wives fought with the faith 
and the stubbornness of martyrs. Those 
who think only of the heat of the battle 
feel enmity against T. U. C. because 
they were good generals. What the 
Trade Union movement thinks the con- 
ference that is just ended shows. 

In order not only to understand the 
defense of the Trade Union Congress, 
but also the mind of the labor move- 
ment here, it might be useful if I ex- 
plain what the tactics of the general 
strike were. For a long time trade 
unionists have been assuming that the 
best way to fight industrial battles is 
by the sympathetic strike, so that when 
one union comes out on a big issue 
the others should lay down their tools. 
So we have been having military alli- | 
ances between miners, 
waymen and so on. This policy never | 
received the whole-hearted support of 
all tue leaders who saw that by ex- 
tending the line of battle you weakened 
it rather than strengthened it and that 
by bringing new issues into a fight you 
run the danger of confusing it rather 
than clarifying it. But it looked fine 
and sounded fine and was popular. 





This policy prevailed during the gen- 
eral strike and in a day or two all the 
inherent weakness of the policy was 
revealed. It was begur. solely as an in- 
dustrial move; it was to help the min- | 
ers to get a settlement; it had not the 
faintest idea of becoming political or 
constitutional. But two sections at 


tentions and proclaim it as a blow at 
the constitution—the Communists and 
the government. 

The general council, however, stood 
rigid. It was acting to-help the. min-, 


the character of the strike at the bid- 
ding of anyone. It therefore busied it- 
self trying to get terms that would be 
good for the miners, and hammered 
them out with Mr. Samuel, who had 


been chairman of the coal commission. } of the 

These terms were the best that in | 1923, 
the opinion of the general council could | burgeois 
be got under the existing political and | improve Germany's foreign 
The council and block extreme reaction at home. 


ecenomic circumstances. 


And so- 


The German Socialists as An Opposition 





ment partners that had been joined in 
matrimony only a few minutes before. 
How well the, Nationalists know that 
their present position of power is not 
going to last forever and that they 
must make the best of it while they 
can is shown by the fact that Westarp 
said pater peccavi, and finally de- 
clared that he would recognize the re- 
public, the League of Nations and the 


Locarno Pact—in short, everything 
that he had damned only the day 
before. 


“A Lesson to Labor 


This new government -of the bur- 
geois property owners’ bloc thus gave 






















a valuable object lesson to the work- - 


ing people at the moment of its birth. 
It laid bare the fact that the bur- 
geoisie hasn’t any really deep ideals 
at all, but merely seeks power. 


Haven't the Nationalists made jun of ~ 


their holy Ydeals about the monarchy 
and a strong foreign policy for the 
sake of a few Cabinet positions and 
hasn't the Catholic Centrist party put 
its formerly loudly proclaimed love 
for the republic and the workers on 
ice, also to save its seats in the 
ministry? 

There was an_ interesting develop- 
ment during the great political debate 
in the Reichstag. Not for many years 
had there been so many happy faces 
among the membets of the Socialist 





| 
| 
| 


group. Wasn't this strange when 
they had just been completely ex- 
cluded from the Government? 

And this happiness by no 
means mere malicious pleasure at the 
going on between the newly 
vedded Blacks and Blues, but was the 
expression of relief at the regaining 
of absolute freedom of action. In this 
Inflations Reichstag,” make- 
up no longer corresponds to the po- 


was 


row 


whose 


litical situation, participation by the 
Socialists in the. Government would 
merely mean bearing the responsibil- 
ity for the policy of the other parties 
without being able to put through 
| their own. The Socialists have held 
no Cabinet posts since the collapse 

“Big Coalition” in November, 


but they. 
Governments 


have supported various 
in order 
relations 


to 


considered that wages could not bej| Since the formation of the new re- 


saved for the time being, 
the strike was to last, 
and national agreements could be saved 
if negotiations were begun without de- 
lay. It further considered that so soon 
as the organization of the trade was 
‘begun wages would rise again, and in 
some districts it believed that the fall 
would only be for a week or two. 

The miners rejected the advice 
given to them by the general council, 
and it, believing that no further assis- 
tance could be given by the strike, de- 
termined to call it off. Another thing 
had happened, however. Many 
leaders, both industrial and political, 
were willing to do their best to make 
a general strike successful for purely 
industrial ends, but were not prepared 


dockers, rail- even in appearance by their silence to 


support a strike of a political or con- 
stitutional character. Mainly by the 
purely partisan action of the govern- 
ment, the, general strike by the end of 
the first week was being forced into 
constitutional channels, and had the 
general council agreed with the miners’ 
leaders and continued the strike after 
its industrial effectiveness was ended 
by the rejection of the Samuel Memo- 
randum by the miners, the strike would 
have changed its character and have 
become purely political. But the gen- 
eral council continued to keep its head, 
and having done its best as a legiti- 
mate industrial power declined to form 
itself into an illegitimate constitutional 
power, and called ‘the strike off. 





Now that is the story of the general 
strike and that is the policy both on 
its industrial and political stde which 
the general council of the Trades Union 
Congress so ably pursued and for which 
in such an .overwhelming way it. re- 
ceived a vote of confidence today. 





ers to win and it decided not to change 


labor | 


however long | actionary Cabinet by Chancellor Wil- 
but that hours | hem Marx, a Centrist, 


| erful in opposition. 








; it belongs. 


on January 28, 
the Socialists are clear-cut .oppo- 
‘ 


in 


sition. 
Hindenburg’s Slogan 
Now through the creation of the 
bourgeois property owners’ bloc the 


real responsibility will be fixed where 
And what is still better 
—President Hindenburg himself raised 
the slogan of “Here is the bourgeoisie, 


there is the proletariat.” The bour- 
geoise itself shows that the class 
struggle is not a hateful Socialist in- 
vention, but is the very base of its 
own political action. Thus the class 
contrasts will become more ap- 
parent, class consciousness will be 
aroused. 

And, therefore, in spite ef the se- 
riousness of the situation, we are 
happy. The great mass of the work- 
ing people is still an important po- 
litical factor that will exercise pres- 
sure upon the . government's policy, 
even outside the Cabinet. And the 


will grow more pow- 
It will stand out 
as the only political and: moral force 
that fights exploitation and spiritual 
oppression in an effective and prac- 
tical way. And thus it will more 
than ever become the party of those 
who oppose not only the physical ex- 
ploitation of humanity, but also the 
enchaining of free spiritual develop- 
ment. 

(The strength of the parties in the 


Sociajist Party 





Reichstag is as follows: Socialists, 
131; Communists, 45 (split into war- 
ring groups); Democrats, 32: Racial- 
ists, 15; Nationalists, 110; Cen- 
trists, 69; People's Party,. 51; 
Economic Party, 21; Bavarian Peo<« 


ple’s Party, 19.) 
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! National 


Speakers and Organizers — 

The national office wants the name 
end address of every speaker and or- 
ganizer in the nation who would like 
to be considered for work during the 
spring and summer. 

The national executive committee 
ordered the national executive secre- 
tary to make a complete survey of the 
nation regarding organization in the 
past and at present; vote of the party 
in past campaigns; organizations other 
than the socialist party that are 
friendly to the party; labor newspa- 
pers, ete., etc. This information will 
bé valuable to the committee in map- 
ping out its work for the spring and 
summer of 1927. The national sec- 
retary is getting this information in 
shape for the N. E. C. when it meets 
again. It will also want to know who 
is available for work, and what funds 
there are on hand to do that work. 
Address William H. Henry, executive 
secretary, 2653 Washington Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 














Tour of Jessie Stephen 

The national office has arranged a 
lecture tour for Miss Jessie Stephen of 
the British Labor Party which will 
take her as far west as Kansas City. 
Most of her meetings are in large cities 
and it is hoped that her work will be 
productive of much good. Her dates 
are as follows: 

Buffalo, March 1; Cleveland, March 
2; Toledo, March 3; Detroit, March 4; 
Chicago, March 5; Milwaukee, March 
6, 7, 8; Racine, March 9; open, March 
10; Kansas City, March 11; St. Louis, 
March 12; open, March 13; Clinton, 
Ind., March 14; Indianapolis, March 15; 
Dayton, March 16; Pittsburgh, March 
17, 18, 19, 2 


Kentucky 


John J. Thobe, state secretary, :n- 
forms national headquarters that he 
is on the job planning for future work 
of organization. Comrades should all 
co-operate with him. Appeal readers 
should join the party by sending 50 
cents with name and address for first 

onth’s dues. Write John J. Thobe, 























which will be held at thé Douglas Park 
Labor Lyceum, Kedzie and Ogden ave. 
nués, Saturday evening, March 5. Miss 
Stephen will speak on “Nine Days That 
Shook Britain.’ Tickets can be se- 
cured from County Headquarters, 803 
West Madison street, and offices of 
Socialist newspapers. 
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The national office sent a letter to 
all readers of the American Appeal in 
Indiana, asking them to join the party, 
provided they are not already mem- 
bers, and should they be members now, 
then they should get others to join. 
They aré also reminded that renewals 
to the American Appeal are in order 
with many of them. 


Ohio 


Dayton 

A meeting for Miss Jessie Stepnen 
will be held in Dayton on March 16 at 
the Y¥. W. L. auditorium, 1lith street, 
just west of Main. All readers of the 
American Appeal and The New Leader 
should put this down in their memo- 
randum. 


The monthly meeting of the state 
executive committee will be held in 
New Haven Sunday, Feb. 27, at 2 p. m. 

The Legislative Committee of the 
Socialist Party will appear at Hart- 
ford before the Legislature in behalf 
of a number of labor bills that will 
be up for a hearing in a few days— 
amendments to the Compensation 
Act, the Unemployment Insurance Bill 
and the bill for the repeal of the Per- 
sonal Tax Law. 

New Haven 

Charles R. Brown, dean of the Yale 
Divinity School, will be the speaker at 
the mass meeting to be held by the 
New Haven Trades Council at the 
Bijou Theatre Sunday afternoon, 
March 6, at 2:30 o’clock. His subject 
will be “Religion and Industry.” 

Plans are practically completed for 
the Commonwealth Banquet and En- 









































Party, will.speak at Elmwood Music 
Hall Tuesday, March 1, at 8 p.m. At 
6.15 p. m. Miss Stephen will broadcast 
from the studio of WGR. We urge all 
Socialists and friends to tune in at the 
above hour. If Buffalo friends do we 
are certain they will not want to miss 
the lecture at $ o’clock. 

The next General Party meeting of 
Local Buffalo will be held Thursday, 
March 10, at 8 o’clock, at 1644 Genesee 
Street. At the last meeting John Neeb 
was authorized to collect dues, solicit 
membership, sell tickets for lectures 
and subs for The New Leader and the 
American Appeal. 

In other words, Neeb is to continue 
the good work of Emil Herman. Local 
Buffalo asks all Comrades and friends 
to co-operate with him. 

Six thousand leaflets, “Hands Off 
Mexico,” were distributed by members 
and 1,000 mailed out. 
~The arrangement for another lecture 
on Mexico is under way, tentatively 
for March 15, with Jose Kelly, the of- 
ficial représentative of tne Mexican 
Federation of Labor. Watch for fur- 
ther announcement in the next issue. 

Miss Stephens on Radio 

Jessie Stephen, of the Independent 
Labor Party of Great Britain, will 
broadcast a Socialist talk from station 
WGR of Buffalo Tuesday, March 1, 
from 6:15 to 6:30, Eastern Standard 
Time. This talk will precede Miss 
Stephen’s meeting in Buffalo. The 
State secretaries of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio have been requested to pass no- 
tice of the Stephens’ broadcasting 
along to their membership. 

Party Conference 

The second session of the Socialist 
Party conference called by the State 
Executive Committee will be held 
Sunday, March 6, at the headquarters 
of the Yorkville Branch of Local New 
York, 241 East 84th street. The hour 
of the meeting will. be announced 
later. ; A 

A number of locals of the party have 
expressed the disposition of getting 
first-hand information. on the Mexi- 
can situation, and the State secretary 
is co-operating in making arrange- 
ments for the appearance of General 
Delegate Jose Kelly, of the Mexican 
Federation of Labor, under the aus- 
pices of locals, central labor unions 
and other liberal organizations, 

Super-Power Legislation 
The State secretary announces that 
owing to an unusually early adourn- 

















savings banks to invest in the bonds 
of companies that, with State dévél- 
opment of waterpower, would become 
highly speculative in character. The 
savings of the working class are at the 
present time largely deposited in sav- 


ings banks. 


At the last meeting of Branch Ja- 
maica, after hearing reports by Dele- 
gates Herman and Welsch on the good 
work being done by the Central and 
Executive Committees of Local New 
York, the Branch voted a donation of 
$15 toward covering the deficit in- 
curred in such -work. 

Despite the inclement weather last 
Sunday night, the lecture delivered by 
August Claessens before the Jamaica 
Lecture Forum was one of the most 
successful of the season, both in in- 
terest and attendance. 


New York City 


The Central Committee will hold its 
regular monthly meeting on Wednes- 
day evening, March 2, in Room 402, 
People’s House, 7 East 15th street. 

Commune Ball and Reunion 

The next big Socialist event is 
scheduled for Friday evening, March 
18, at the Central Opera House. This 
affair will be in the nature of a ball 
and reunion arranged under the joint 
auspices of the Socialist party, Rand 
School of Social Science and the New 
Leader. Details as to the nature of 
the program will be announced 
shortly. For the present it is sufficient 
to say that the Socialists and their 
friends in the Greater City will turn 
out in large numbers. As March 18 
is the anniversary date of the famous 
Paris Commune, this affair will be in 
the nature of a commemoration of 
that thrilling historic event. The So- 
cialists hold similar celebrations in all 
parts of the civilized world. Tickets 
are $1 and are on sale at every So- 
cialist party headquarters in the city. 
Schiller's Society Orchestra will fur- 
nish the music. 

Berger’s Speech 

A large quantity of Congressman 
Berger's speech in Congress on the 
Mexican and Nicaraguan situations 





























‘wibute to pacar Judge Jacob 
Panken, the diréctor and speaker at 
this forum. The gratification of both 
the Comrades of this branch, as well 
as the audfence, to Cémrade Panken 
will- soon be madé in the form of a 
demonstration. Details for this cele- 
bration will be made public shortly. 

The Sunday é¢vening Forum in the 
Yorkville territory will begin its ses- 
sion on Sunday, March 6. The sched- 
ule of speaker’ and topics will be made 
public in the next issue of the New 
Leader. 

The Upper West Side Branch will 
hold its next meeting on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Mareh 1, at the office of Dr. 
Simon Berlin, 245 West 74th street. 

The Harlem Forum will begin its 
work on Wednesday evéning, March 
2, at the hall of the Harlem Socialist 
Center, 62 Bast 106th street. A seriés 
of lectures by eminent speakers will 
be given every Wednesday evening at 
8:30 p.m. sharp. The conduct of this 
Forum will be under the direction of 
Assistant Organizer Pierre De Nio in 
co-operation with. Comrade Sophie 
Segaloff and other of our Harlem com- 
mittee.. The schedule of lectures and 
names of the speakers and topics are 
as follows: 

Wednesday, March 2—Esther Fried- 
man, “Labor and the Next War.” 

Wednesday, March 9— McAlister 
Coleman, “What Price Electricity?” 

Wednesday, March 16 — August 
Claessens, “Are the Conditions of the 
Masses Growing Better or Worse?” 

Wednesday, March 23—William Kar- 
lin, “Problems of Organized Labor.” 

Wednesday, March 30—Jessie Wal- 
lacé Hughan, “Will Socialists Support 
the Next War?” 

Wednesday, April 6—Rev. Ethelred 
Brown, “Debs, the Apostle of So- 
cialism.” 

BRONX 
Central Branch 

Esther Friedman will deliver a series 
of lectures. every Monday evening, be- 
ginning February 28, on Socialism and 
Social Problems. Her subjects and 
dates are as follows: 

February 28—“Spiritual and Ethical 
Elements of Socialism.” 

March 7—“The Changing Social 
Orders.” 

March 14—‘“Wasting of Wealth.” 

March 21—“The Next War.” 

March 28—“The Trend Towards 
Equitable Distribution.” 

Tickets for this series of five lectures 
are 75c. Individual admission, 25c. It 
is urgent that every member of the 
branch shall help to sell these tickets 
and to obtain a présentable audience 
for this interesting and important se- 
ries of lectures. 

Thomas Roger is conducting a class 





and corresponding secretary, 


Having the rights of a full-fledged 
circle, they naturally demanded the 
right to participate in the drive, which 
right was duly granted by the national 
office. The circle hae arranged a spe- 
cial entertainment for raising the 
quota they have themselves deter- 
mined, and the party lecal has offeréd 
the free use of the hall. Contribution 
lists are algd being filled up rapidily. 
A bunch o’ réeg'lar fellérs, eh? 
New England District 

The district committee of Yipsels 
met.in Boston, Sunday, Feb. 13. The 
meeting was attended. by Levenbersg, 
Syrjala, Johnson and Silverberg, and 
Alfred Baker Lewis, district organizer 
for the Socialist Party, as well as the 
national director, A. J. Parker. Hon- 
oring the progress made by Maynard 
Yipsels, thé committee decided to offer 
Maynard thé opportunity of arranging 
the coming district convention, to be 
held the first Saturday and Sunday of 
April. The cémmittee is also planning 
the annual declamation contest. * In 
past years the contést has proved very 
popular and has always drawn a scoré 
of participants as well as récord audi- 
ences. 

A report was given on the Fifth Anni- 
versary Review, Outside of a small 
allotment, the publication has been 
placed in the hands of district circles 
and circles’ in other. parts of thé 
country. The Review has been re- 
ceived with great approv al by Yipsels 
and party members. 

Prize Essays 

The committee accepted a proposal 
of Lewis to hold an essay contest. 
Participation is limited to good stand- | 
ing members of the district. The | 
monéy prizes of $25, $10 and thrée of | 
$5 have been offered by Albert Sprague | 
Coolidge of Cambridge, whose past 
gifts are gratefully remembered. The 
essays may be anywhere from 1,000) 
to 5,000 words in length. The judges 
are A,'S. Coolidge, A. B. Lewis and} 
A. J, "Parker. To organize the contest | 
and instruct contestants a number of | 
speakers will be sent to the district} 
circlés, 

New York City 

On Sunday aftérnoon, Feb. 20, Bela 
Low addressed Circle 4 on “The Ob- 
ject of Socialism.” A lively discus- 
sion followed. The Mexican Situation, 
Cancéllation of Inter-Allied Debts, | 
Prohibition and Capital Punishment 
are some of thé subjects that Circle 4} 
has taken up at {ts fortnightly discus- 
sions.. Next week, Feb. 27, the subject | 
will be “War.” All friends are invited 
to attend at 4215 Third avenue, near 
Tremont avenue, at 3 p. m. 
Jack Davis was elected 





recording 
and Celia 
Bender ,member of the executive com- 











turned out annually in ‘America, - 
high cost of the “higher salesmanship.” 
Advértising, trade assdciation drives, 
the burden of adulteration, misrepre- 
sentation. The failure of price to 
measure quality. Selling the package 
rather than what it contains. The 
great army of quacks: The dupliegtien 
of selling facilities. The “new compeé- 
tition” and what it is costing us. 

“Gutting 2 Continent, and Some 
Conclusions” will be Mr. Chase's sub- 
ject on March 17. On that évening he 
will give a review of the waste of nat- 
ural resources—coal, oil, water power, 
minerals, forests, soils and the losses 
of the present industrial system, and 
also some possibilities for a way out. 

‘ Fellowship Dance 

For more fellowship and a better 
fellowship coms to the dance given by 
the Rand School Féllowship, 7 East . 
Fifteenth street, Saturday night, Feb- 
ruary 26, at 8:30 o’clock. Admission 
75 cents, including refreshments. 


LECTURE CALENDAR 


MANHATTAN 

Sunday, Feb. 27, 11 a. m—Judge Ja- 
cob Panken. “Events of the Week,” 
Hennington Hall, 214 East Second 
street. Auspices, Socialist Party, 6th- 
8th-12th A. D. Branch. 

Sunday, Feb. 27, 8:30 p. m.—Samuel 
J. Schneider, 204 East Broadway. Aus- 
pices, Socialist Party, ist-2nd A. D. 
Branch. “Origin and Evolution of the 
| Human Body.” 

Wednesday, March 8:30 p. m— 
| Esther Friedman. Subject, “Labor and 
ithe Next War.” Harlem Forum, 62 
| Bast 106th street. Auspices, Socialist 
17th-18th A. D. Branch. 

BRONX 

Friday, February 25, 8:30 p. 
| Sergius Ingerman. Subject, “Nation- 
| alism and Internationalism in tke 
| Light of Marxism.” Tremont Forum, 
| 4215 Third avenue. Auspices, SociaHet 
Party, Branch No. 7. 

Sunday, February 
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| Party, 


m.—Dr, 


7383p m— 


Thomas Rogers. Subject, “Elements of 
| Socialism.” 


1167 Bosten Road. Aus- 
pices, Central Branch, Socialist Party, 
Y. P. &: L., Cirele No. 1. 

Monday, February 28, 8:30 p, m— 
| Bsther Friedman. Subject, “The Spir- 
| itual and Ethical Elements in Social- 
ism.” 1167 Boston Road. Auspices, 
Socialist Party, Central Branch, 

BROOKLYN 

Friday, Fébruary 25, 8.30 p. m.—Jes- 
sie Stephen. Subject, “The Economic 
Emancipation of Women.” 167 Tomp- 
kins avenue. Auspicés, Socialist Party, 
6th A. D. Branch. 





102 Patton Street, Covington, Ky. tertainment, which will be held at the} ment of the State Legislature and the are now on hand. This speech makes| in Socialism every Sunday afternoon | mittee.” Friday, February 25, 8:30 p. m.— 
Workmen's Circle Educational Center, | possible agreement of Republican and a leaflet of about eight pages, and it is| at 3 p.m. at the headquarters. An in- Circle 2 August Claessens. Subject, “Ethics 
a ‘ 438 Oak St. Saturday night, Feb. 26./ Democratic legislators with the Gov- | enclosed in a franked envelope, ready | tensive drive for membership will be| Circle 2, Brooklyn, held an interest- | anq Economics.” 218 Van Siclen ave- 
Illinois George H. Goebel, of New Jersey, will/ ernor to refer the waterpower devel-| for mailing. All of our branches and| made through a series of enrolled | i"s meeting Sunday, Feb. 20, at 219| nue Auspices, Socialist Party, 22nd 
be the main speaker. We also €xpéct) opment proposition to an alleged im-| Comrades are hereby notified that any | voters meetings in the territory of this | Sackman street. Five applications for) 4 1. Branch. 
to hear from Jasper McLevy, Kart! partial commission for report next| quantity of this leaflet is obtainable| branch. Announcements as to date, re veggies were accepted. After &/ wtonday, February 28, 8:30 p. m.—Dr. 
Chicago Notes. Jusseh and Martin Plunkett. year, there may not be any hearing on| at the city office, 7 East 15th street, | speakers, etc., will be made shortly, |lvely business meeting the Circle / js man Katz. Subject, “Elements of 
_ There will be a meeting of party the Downing bill at this session. It] Room 505. Kindly call or write for Branch Seven adjourned to its educational program. | socialism.” 345 South Third street. 
members, Socialist sympathizers and ; Sta: '] |has been proposed to adourn sine die| some at once. This splendid piece of|, The Forum conducted by this branch,| 4 ‘uestion box was held, including | ,..niveg, Socialist Party, 4th-1éth 
readers of the American Appeal resid- New York te on March18. Comrades desiring copies | propaganda should be used to .ad-| known as the Tremont Forum will ou Loplee a8 reneey women, Waet A. D. Branch. 
ing on the south side at the home of : of bills or information in regard to} vantage. continue it ssessions to the end of saneee: See peen ny men Seemeees 
Andrew Morrison, 3024 Cheltenham legisaltive matters are again urged to Enrolled Voters’ Meetings April. Among the lecturers engaged so Se Die The Es Fe Sa See Pa 
place, on Monday, February 28, at BUFFALO use the facilities of the State office. An intensive drive for new members| far are: Dr. Sergius Ingerman, Joseph raven tle Bins ger Rie BB ni Bey co Often do the spirits 
rae ara er . ‘ : versary of the circle. The next meet-| Of great events stride on before 
8 p.m Miss Stephen to Broadcast The State secretary has put thé! to the Sovialist party will be made in| Osman, Joseph Shaplen and Dr. Alain |; ill be held Sunday, Feb. 27 © 
Chicago Socialists have started to| Miss Jessie Stephen, one of the most| party on record as opposed to the bill| all parts of the city beginning Feb-| Locke.’ Another enrolled voter's meet- fg . ne ne ey oe a | events, the 
boost the Jessie Stephen meeting,| able members of the British Labor|/of Assemblyman. SArgent to permit] ruary 28. The enrollment lists of the} ing will be held in the territory of the oan p.m, ee gg brie Fh ey nis And in today already walks to- 
: Modern Tendencies in Socialism.” ; morrow. 
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THE EVENT OF THE YEAR 


COMMUNE CELEBRATION 


REUNION AND BALL 
FRIDAY EVENING, MARCH 18} > |r Sf 


68th Street and Third Avenue 


ENTERTAINMENT 


CONCERT 


Mr 

















held on Monday evening, February 28, 
in the territory of the 17th-18th As- 
sembly District Branch, 
This meeting will be held at the Har- 
lem Socialist Educational Center, 62 
East 
Panken and August Claessens will be 
the speakers. 
rolled voter in these districts will re- 
ceive a special invitation 
every 
also be notified to be present. 


Districts in the Bronx, and in 
districts in Queens County 
tails as to dates, halls, speakers, etc., 
will be 
from week to week. 


Party will hold a very important meet- 


gave an instructive and very interest- 


registered voters of October, 1926, are 
now on hand for the Greater City and 
special help has been engaged to maké/| 
typewritten copies of same for use in | 
every Assembly District. A number} 
of mass mé¢etings are being arranged, 
and we are determined to use every | 
possible evening, speaker and organ- 
izer and hall available in the holding 
of as many of these méétings as we 
possibly can between now and the be- 
ginning of the summer. 

The first of these meetings will be 


Manhattan. 


106th = street. Judge Jacob 


Every Socialist en- 


letter and 


Socialist and sympathizer will 


Other meetings will follow shortly 














Exact de- 
made public in this 


German Branch 


nounced shortly. 
these meetings will be held in the -23rd 
A.D. branch. 
planned in the Boro Park, Bensonhurst 
and Conéy Island sections of Brooklyn. 


to secure tickets for the theatre ben- 
efit of the North and West Philadel- 
phia Branches at the Walnut Theatre, 
March.7, 8 and 9. 


7th-8th A.D. branch within a week 
or 80. 
BROOKLYN 

Plans for intensive organization work 
are now being formulated in the 2nd, 
4-14th, 6th, 17-18th, 22nd and 23rd| f 
Assembly districts. Enrolled Socialist’) 
voters’ meetings will be held in the 
above mentioned térritories. Details as | 
to dates, speakers, etc., will be an- 
Probably the first of | © 


Meetings are also being | 4 





Vv 
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Philadelphia Theatre Benefit | 
Only a few days remain*in which 
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The play is “Pick--| 
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The German group of the Socialist 


} 
columin | os Yipseldom | 
| 


thur Néwman and unanimously 


WITH THE CIRCLES 
Newark, N. J. 


de- 


. 7. 7 
mittee, Socialist Party, the Rand School and ing lecture on “American Imperialism s|° Om March 10 Ris eubject will & 
and the Present Situation in Mexico | Cided to organize a circle and apply; On March 10 his subject will be 
The New Leader and Chine.” tor a charter. “Wasting the .Cossumer’s . Dollar.” 


day night, 
Boston road, a discussion will be held 
This topic will include the advisability | 
inations a true-test of a | 

| 


| to the school curriculums and which 
should be dropped. 


subject of a three-lecture course by 


the lecture he will discuss failures of | 
industrial co-ordination. The lesson of | 
the war. The cost of competition. 
examination of the chief sub-channels 
under this head: Unemployment, pre- | 
ventable accidents and diseases, 
turnover, the idle rich, the hobo. Ex- 


The limits of atandardization. 


The lecture will begin at $ p. m. All| 
comrades and friends are invited. | 


Juniors } 


Friday night, Feb. 18, members of 


| Circle 3 heard a review and readings | 


On Fri-.| 
at 1167 


rom “Cyrano de Bergerac.” 
Feb. 25, 8 p. m., 


—~Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

There is no great difficulty in 

changing human institutions. The 

difficulty is in changing the 

thoughts of those who alone ean 
change the institutions. 

—“Equitist.” 





n “Modern Méans of Education.” 
f abolishing examinations, are exam- 
student's 


bility, what subjects should be added | 


Friends are in- 


ited to atténd this discussion. 


RAND SCHOOL NOTES 


Stuart Chase to Lecture 
“The Challenge of Waste” 





is the | 


tuart Chase of the Labor Bureau, Inc. 
hé course will be given at the Rand 


Wastes of Bad Management.” During | 


An | 


labor 





REAL ESTATE OPPORTUNITIES 
IN QUEENS 





ist, 24, 34,/ wick,” @ stage adaptation of Charles pe ae ae = ae aed 
AT THE 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 10th, 14th and/ Dickens’ famous Work. Tickets range a sacked ma 2 odo i. | dic Qneinac teh Suniel 
16th A. D.’s, Manhattan. Also in the/ in price from $2.75 to $1.10 and may I thi Mr. Ch Ss Shower Box, Tinted Walls, 
; 24, 4th, 14th, 224 and 234 A. D.’8,| he secured from the office of Local ve . omy t * bs Ae gives an Sidewnlks, Prick Stoop, Par 
CENTRAL OPERA HOUSE Brooklyn; in the various Assembly | Philadelphia, room 3, Labor Institute, —_ Vion, 06 INSURE et waste. quetry, Private Driveway, 
‘ | nh March 3 his subject will be “The Finished Street, TB. M. T. Se 


Refined 
$25 Monthly plus 


$6490 


Equity Homes Co., 


Fare, Schools, Stores. 


Nelghbore. 

interest. 
FULL 
PRICE 


y, Feb. 25, .m., cy 
$s ak tne ow York tader Temple 28 | Another name added to our weekly/cess plant capacity, duplication of fa- I 
DANCE Set Sau foewaee She apenkies oe bel rolicall. After the commendable or- | cilities, overhauling, production stand- ne. 
Sergius Ingerman of. the Russian | $@nization efforts of S. H. Stille, | ards and scientific management. . The 5 J ' 
Petar : ‘ county organizer, Anna Pomerantz of | significance of the Baltimore & Ohio | 90-83 utphin Bivd., amaxa 
* ° . ° ‘ Newark, a group of over a score of| plan. City congestion and what it Opposite L. 5. R. KR, Main Statioe. 
Under the Joint Auspices of the City Com- At the last meeting Algernon Lee | ng people met at the home of Ar-| cost#. Monotony machine tending. a 
, 71> a 







































































































The circle elected the following offi- | Some of the points he will develop at 
cers: Corresponding secretary, Irving | | this meéting are: A review of the | 
Moscowitz; financia] secretary, Ahna } frand total of useless, tawdry and 


$100 secur 

| SECURE 
Pomerantz; press agent, Robert Baker. | actively harmful products and ere 

Other officers were to be elected the) | $6,500 HOME FOR $5,475 


following Sunday. The circle will get | 
in touch with neighboring circles and| Fully detached. locate@d tn Jamaica and eit- 
vated conveniently to churches, stores. 





The officers for the year 1927 are: 
Organizer, Bruno Wagner; recording 
cecretary, G. Wirth; financial secre- 
tary, Hermann Wolter; treasurer, Jo- 
seph Mueller; trustees, R. Pohle, Ru | 


















ADMISSION $1.00 


Tickets on sale at the Rand School, 7 East 15th Street; 
The Forward, 175 East Broadway, and at all Socialist 
















and Bruno Wagner. Press agent, Ru- 
dolph Modest: Delegates to Central 


















Party Headquarters in Greater New York Committee, Bela Low, Mrs. H. Wall-| will probably develop an exchange| schools and transportation: steam: Reating 
id nection; 
strom and Mrs. R. Pohle. plan for speakers, and other program. grede plumbing: ‘sanittile Mitehen and bats, 








Built-in tub, wall shower, white tron enam- 
eled gas range. sun périor. Le Toom, 
tapestry Ddrick stoop. drive garage 
space, concrete sidewalk; good neighborhood. 


Total carrying charges including all inter- 
eet and unpaid balances together with the 
payment on the house of 25 per month, 
whieh yeu save 


Port Chester, N. Y. 
The circle was organized toward the 
end of the organization fund drive and 


The regular meetings are held every | 
] 
| Was not included in the quota ust. | 
} 


second and fourth Friday at $8 p. m.| 
at the New York Labor Temple. 
Manhattan 


Come and Bring Your Friends 





























e Ss 
The lecture forums on the East Side | are $12.80 per WEEK, 
continue to progress with most re- $4.35. GARDEN HO Mis. 147-18 Archer 
| Place, 3 doers at rear of Corn Exchange 





| 
| 
markable success. The forum of the | 
} hone Jamaice 6366. 


6-8-12th A. D. at Hennington Hall LFMAN 
every Sunday morning is particularly MORRIS WO 

@ most gratifying undertaking. Al-| 

though the weather seeme to be most | Attorney and 
wretched on Sundays and the vail Counsellor-at-Law 


a bre osite Jamaica erty Station, L. I. 
. Telep 










$500 CASH 


36 moath! ly _ pri adeel buys $8,500 Colonial 
ome tor $7,759 etricted ection: 6 large 
rooms. sun Serioe,. "breakfast nook, atti 
stairway arquetry, steem, tile kitchen. 
| Beth, built-in tub: large plot, private érive- 
way, 25 minutes Manbattan 


QUALITY HOMES CO. 


Builders of Better Grade Homes 
90-3f SUTPHIN BOULEVARD 
| Opposite Loew's Hillside Theatre, Jamaica. 
jee Gaily, Gundsys. Tel. Repudlic 499°. 
NO BROKERS 


the Cartoonist” 
is the man te se 


about thet individuet™ 
cartoon- drawn the 


way YOU want it. 
Send A POSTAL TO 
264 NEPWUNE AVE’ 
Brighton Beach ,(Y. 








of that a source of continuous worry (formerly of 60 Graham Avenue) 
to our Comrades in charge of the/} announces that he has removed his 
forum, strange to say, although the|| law office to the new building at 
streets are covered with ice, or banked Court and Remsen Streets, 
with snow, or whether it rains cats or No. 26 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
dogs, doesn’t seem to have the slight- |] where he will continue the General 
est effect on the size of the audience. || Practice of the Law. 

Regardless of how inclement the Telephone No.: TRIANGLE 2166 
weather may be, the hall ts always | Res. Phone: LAFAYETTE 6280 
filled. This is particularily a fine 
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AMERICAN HUMOR 


humor should consult the monthly bul- 
~ letin-of the Employing Printers’ Asso- 
ciation. Each issue is amusing in that it 
emphasizes the need of freeing workers from 
the “tyranny” of the union shop. It would 
have the workman stand up as a noble indi- 
vidual and deal with—who do you suppose? 
The organized employing printers, organized 
as business institutions. 

Get the idea? The workman should aban- 
don the trade union and deal direct as an in- 
dividual in the matter of employment. But 
why not make the rule a general one just to 
have the employing class share in this bless- 
ing as well? If the individual’s freedom dis- 
appears when he enters a union it also dis- 
appears when he becomes a member of a 
business corporation. Why not disband the 
cerporations and give the members an op- 
portunity to enjoy that precious freedom that 
is stressed for the workers? Or, leave the 
corporations intact, but have each worker 
deal direct with the individual members of 
the corporations? 

But the employing printers will have none 


Ptaee who are interested in Amcrican 


of this. They ‘see in the southern states a 
typical “American” region because trade 
unions are fewer in number there. The 


February bulletin reports opinions of execu- 
tives of 32 leading industrial corporations on 
the 40-hour week. Are they opposed to it? 
They are. Unanimously. One reason is that it 
would “react against the interests of work- 
men who wish to advance.” 

This is what we call good humor. The 
employing class is always interested in see- 
ing that we do not injure our welfare. More- 
over, the reduced hours would “create a 
craving for more luxuries.” Well, we like 
luxuries and if we can get them how would 
this “react against the interests of work- 
men?” The more we consider the reasoning 
of the employing printers the more groggy 
We become. Weare inclined to think that 
their ideal of the “independent workman” is 
a luxury THEY would like to enjoy, and-as 
such cravings are not good for the soul, we 
favor withholding the temptation from them. 
And in this we are as unanimous as the 32 
corporations are who warn us against the 
40-hour week. 


THE TABLOIDS 
Slits isthe a of the tabloid monstros- 





ities is the answer of some people who 

wish to suppress their marketing of 
garbage. We have little confidence in sup- 
pression of any kind. Those who engage in 
this crusade are generally faithful to the pres- 
ent social order and the two parties that 
Mithiully serve it. It does-not occur to them 
to ask why it is that the appetite for garbage 
is'so general. 

In the first place, it should be noted that 
the trials so sensationally reported by the tab- 
loids almost without exception involve some 
members of the upper classes. These publi- 
cations would not think of reporting pages of 
a trial like that involving the life of “Peaches” 
Browning if it involved the eccentricities of a 
laborer and a young woman. Their adven- 
tures would not be “interesting.” 

It is only when one of the parties to such 
an affair has a large wad of cash that the case 
becomes “good copy.” We are then invited 
to have a peep irtto the life of some idler who 
is as useful to society as a politician is in a 
chemical laboratory. The attention of mil- 
lions of the underlying population is concen- 
trated on the adventures of the parasite. 
Young dandies get a “thrill” and shopgirls 
weep over the woes of conspicuous spenders 
and their ill-mated partners. 

What is better calculated to keep readers 
frem thinking of such serious matters as more 
equitable distribution of wealth, the menace 
of another war and the need of labor organi- 
zation than to serve them with the garbage 
of the tabloids? If they weep over the trou- 
bles of parasites they are not likely to think 
of their own problems. So the tabloid serves 
as a defense of capitalism. It is the latest 
contribution of our ruling classes to Ameri- 
can “culture.” 





UTILITY PROPAGANDA 


MONG the many propaganda items fed 
A» the press by private public utility con- 
cerns none are more insidious than those 
coming from the electric light and power 
companies. Every once in a while we read 
that so many more little cities and villages 
have “abandoned municipal ownership” of 
their power plants. These items generally 
are headed by unsuspecting, or prejudiced, 
copy, editors *“Municipal Operation Fails,” 
ete. 
But in many of these cases of so-called fail- 
ure of municipal operation examination will 
show that the villages have not gone out of 


-munist International. 





the business of distributing light and power 
at all, but merely have found that it is cheaper 
‘for them to drop their antiquated little power 
plants and buy their “juice” from one of the 
big concerns whose lines are near at hand. 
This is strictly in line with the modern idea 
of big productive. units being able to deliver 
power much more ‘cheaply than it can be pro- 
duced by little, old-fashioned plants. If the 
State, or nation, owned and operated these 
big concerns, as in the Province of Ontario, 
Canada, the niunicipalities. could’ get their 
power still more cheaply. 


Careful reading of the items sent out by. 


the. power companies reveals that generally 
they do not say anything about the municipal- 
ities going out of the business of distribution, 
but they emphasize the abandonment of the 
plants. Readers who go no farther than the 
head lines remark, “Another Socialistic fiz- 
zle,” and pass on to the next story. 





._THE CONSTITUTION 


ONSIDERING fhat the 100-percenters 
C stand guard over the Constitution as a 

sacred document we may call their at- 
tention to an impious disregard of its provi- 
sions.. When that charter was framed the 
war-making power was not lodged with the 
executive. Those who framed the Constitu- 
tion were conservative gentlemen, but even 
they were not.willing to give this power to one 
man. They associated Congress with the 
President in the matter of war. 

For several weeks American armed forces 
have been invading Nicaragua, and today sev- 
eral thousand are in that country. Brig. Gen. 
Logan Feland of the Marine Corps has been 
officially designated to command the Ameri- 
can forces in Nicaragua. Some of these forces 
are rushed to points where the Liberals men- 
ace the ‘troops of Diaz. 

Congress has not been consulted in levying 
war. .In fact, war has not been declared by 
either department of the Government associ- 
ated with the war-making power, and yet war 
is being waged by American troops on foreign 
soil. Our 100-percenters are silent over this 
glaring breach of the Constitution. Are their 
sentinels asleep, or do they think that a big 
hole in the sacred’ document is nothing to 
worry about? 

Since the days of Roosevelt this practice 
has become common. Moreover, the Senate 
is associated with the President in the treaty- 
making power and this clause of the Constitu- 
tion has also become almost a dead letter. It 
has occasionally happened that when the Sen- 
ate is not agreeable to a proposed treaty an 
“executive agreement” takes its place and the 
agreement practically has the aspects of a 
treaty without the name. 

In reality our 100-percenters care nothing 
for the Constitution. They want it wor- 
shipped by others, but are ready to drive a 
coach and four through it when this suits 
their purposes, 





COUNCILS OF THE WISE 


F ONE attempted to follow the heated de- 
I bates in the Russian Communist Party 
for the past few years he would have 
no time for anything else. If they are long 
and tedious the same may be said of the dis- 
cussions jin the various organs of the Com- 
The recent meeting of 
the Enlarged Executive Council of the lat- 
ter body is an example of the awful price paid 
by its members. 

We have received only nine of the bulle- 
tins reporting the discussions and decisions. 
How many more appeared we do not know, 
but the nine contain nearly 300,000 words. 
The poor victims have to listen to a long 
“thesis” on each question, and then an expert 
opens the discussion. The “thesis” is itself 
a torture of detailed hair-splitting, generally 
ending with a “few down withs,” an equal 
number of “up withs,” and ending with as 
many “hails to” this, that, and the other thing. 

But this is only a beginning. It is followed 
by obscurantist interpretations of “Lenin- 
ism,” charges of “right deviations” or “ultra- 
left deviations.” In the case of the Stalin- 
Trotsky fight, each side is able to quote Lenin 
in its favor and after having quoted him each 
proves to its own satisfaction that the other 
side has. perverted Lenin’s views, and that it 
alone is the true keeper of the Leninist faith. 
_ After the leaders have spent several days 
indulging in this sport the small fry of other 
countries get the floor and the whole ground 
is covered again. “Lenin was a thousand 
times right when he wrote the following 
words,” said one of the faithful. We wonder 
what weight his words would have if they 
were only five hundred times right. Zinoviev 
gets the floor and offers quotation after quo- 
tation from the master, but Stalin follows 
with a long-winded speech and other quota- 
tions and sends Zinoviev to the mat’for the 
count. . 

Well, it is their affair, but we recoil from 
the acute suffering which must be the lot of 
those who endure this thing. 





Wendell Phillips 


(Abolitionist and Labor Agitator, 1811-1884.) 
His life was a ceaseless protest, 
And, his voice was a prophet’s ery 
To be true to the Truth and faithful 
Though the world were arrayed for the Lie 


A sower of infinite seed, 
A woodman that hewed to the light, 
Who dared to be traitor to Union 
When Union was traitor to Right. 


“Fanatic,” the insects hissed 
Till he taught them to understand 
That the highest crime may be written 


In the highest law of the land. 


“Disturber” and “dreamer,” they cried 
When he preached an ideal creed, 
Till they learned that the men who have changed the 
world 
With the world have disagreed; 
That the remnant is right when the mase: 
Are led like sheep to the pen: 
For the instinct of equity slumbers 
Till roused by instinctive men. 


J. B. O'REILLY. 
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The News of the Week : 








Starting out 
‘Waging War Onwith the deciara- 
oa tion that we are 
Nicaragua “neutral” in the 
contest. between Diaz and Sacasa in 
Nicaragua, we now have: nearly 5,000 
troops in that country, 1,400 more are 
on the way, eleven cruisers are off the 
coast and eight cities have been occu- 
pied by American forces. This is done 
on the ground of protecting American 
“life and property.” Even the Times 
cynically observes that “Americans 
must be all over the place in Nicara- 
gua... . scattered all up and down 
both’ coasts and far into the interior.” 
And this occurs while Coolidge broad- 
casts to the world an address on Wash- 
ington in which he uses the’ phrase 
“ordered liberty.” It is certainly a big 
order that the Nicaraguans are receiv- 
ing from us. Meantime it appears that 
arrangements are being made with our 
tool, Diaz, for a treaty that will make 
Nicaragua forever a vassal of the 
United States, thus suffering the fate 
of Haiti, San Domingo and Panama. 
General Feéland is on the way to as- 
sume command of American forces. 
War is being waged against a neigh- 
boring republic without consulting 
congress and without even the,formal- 
ity of a declaration of war. Congress- 
man Moore of Virginia has offered a 
resolution in the House requesting 
Secretary of State Kellogg to furnish 
facts that justify sending additional 
armed forces to Nicaragua, while Sen- 
ator Borah proposes a Senate inquiry 
into the whole affair. He wants a 
committee to go to Central America 
during the recess of Congress to get 
first-hand information of this whole 
dirty affair. Meantime Nervous Nell 
has locked up his Bolshevik spook. 
Never in our history has there been 
such a shocking example of interfer- 
ence in the affairs of another nation. 





It now appears 

Nationalists fairly certain that 
Winning China the Nationalists 
will eventually 


control] all China. Of course, there is 
always the possibility that the big 
Powers may again mess things and 
throw China back into chaos, but 
there is reason to also believe that the 
more intelligent of the European 
bosses’ recognize that a new order has 
come and that they will reconcile 
themselves to it. At Shanghai 100,000 
Chinese workers are on strike and the 
ruling clique has resorted to terror. 
They have been beheading leaders of 
the strike, but this brutality has sown 
dragon’s teeth of hatred against the 
Shanghai gang and has made the 
workers of all China more determined 
to destroy this clique that has served 


warships of the northerners have gone 
over to the side of the Nationalists 
which shows the trend of Chinese opin- 
ion. Hongkong workers are also con- 
sidering a strike to support the Na- 
tionalists while the Nationalist forces 
are making steady progress in. their 
advance to occupy Shanghai. Moscow 
has a finger in the pie. The Com- 
munist, International has become an 
international of tribesmen, mountain- 
eers, peasants and primitive producers, 
thanks to its Cossack tactics toward 
the workers of the modern nations. 
The Chinese will no doubt use any 
aid they can get from Moscow, but 
they will also probably follow the 
course of the Turks. The latter ac- 
cepted any aid offered by Moscow in 
the struggle to recover their inde- 
pendence and having accomplished 
their aim the Turks dumped the Bol- 
sheviks. The Chinese are likely to do 
the same thing when the Nationalists 
proceed to reorganize their shattered 
country. 





Labor is right 

Labor LeadsIn to the front in 
European News the news dis- 
patches trom 

Europe this week, A Vienna wireless 
reports an offer by Dr. Seipel, the 


Clerical Chancellor, of a general elec- 
tion for the National Assembly in the 
spring and its acceptance by Dr. Otto 
Bauer, in the name of the Austrian 
Socialists. The legislative machine is 
not working very smoothly, as the 
Socialist minority is so strong that it 
is able to force too many concessions 
from the Clerical party to suit the 
extreme reactionary elements of that 
party. Apparently unaware of the re- 
sults of the recent election of the 
Peasants’ Chamber in the Burgenland, 
where the Socialists wom the votes of 
about one-quarter of the large and 
small farmers in a most Clerical 
province, the Vienna correspondent 
who announces the probability of a 
spring election opines that it will 
hardly change the positions of the 
parties. When it is remembered that 
the Socialists have 68 Deputies, 
against 83 Clericals, 12 Pan-Germans 
and 2 Peasants, it is evident that com- 
paratively small gains by the Social- 
ists at the expense of the Clericals, 
something quite probable, would make 
very much of a difference and might 
even result in a Socialist Government. 
In Germany, Dr. Julius Moses, a So- 
cialist Deputy, flays in the Reichstag 
Budget Committee the brutality ob- 
taining in the’so-called model army of 
the republic, and charges it with being 
mainly responsible for the high suicide 
rate in that body. As was brought 


‘ awakening to national consciousness. 


where the ten “non-coms”- 
found guilty of “unwonted cruelty” to 
privates and, sentenced to jail, the old 
Prussian methods of physical ‘and 


verbal abuse of enlisted men are stiff’ 


in vogue. That most . commissioned 
officers are of so-called noble stock 
does not tend to aid army reforms. 
In Saxony 150,000 metal workers. are 
locked out because they are demand- 
ing the 48-hour working week. It is 
thought that intervention by the 
Saxon Ministry of Labor will bring 
a compromise. From Prague comes 
a dispatch announcing the last for- 
malities of the fusion of the Czetho- 
slovak and German trade unions in 
Czechoslovakia. 





After a sleep of 
centuries under a 
medieval despot- 
ism, Mexico ven- 
tured upon her revolutionary era and 
is following a course that other 
nations have followed upon their 


A Quiet Week 
In Mexico 


In proposing a boycott of American 
products she is following the course 
the New China adopted a few years 
ago. The Mexicam Federation of 
Labor has launched its promised cam- 
paign for restricting the consumption 
of imported goods, and it declares that 
1,000,000 members of the trade unions 
in all parts of the republic will follow 
instructions. A pride of workman- 
ship has also been cultivated. and 
Mexican art has flowered in the past 
ten years. Last week Secretary of 
State Kellogg transmitted to the Sen- 
ate some data supposed to show the 
attitude of foreign oil companies in 
Mexico which brought an editorial re- 
joinder from the New York World 
questioning this document and_ the 
alleged facts it presented. - Luis 
Morones, Secretary of Industry, Com- 
merce and Labor, replies to this docu- 
ment, which he refers to as based on 
“vicious information.” It is likely 
that Kellogg obtained his “facts” from 
some American oil companies, as he 
has a profound affection for American 
petroleum. The statement of Morones 


goes into details and is in conflict with }, 
the statement of Kellogg at almost). 


every point. At the same time a dis- 
patch from Mexico City informed us 
that the Govérnment has confirmed 
concessions to about 6,200 acres to the 
Transcontinental Petroleum Company, 
an American Corporation. These are 
oil-bearing lands in the State of Vera 
Cruz, and were acquired before the 
Constitution of 1917 went into effect. 
This is likely to be bad news for 
Nervous Nell, as it provides no “in- 
cident” to justify anothér exhibition 
of the Bolshevik phantom, 


were 


| absolute right to render them- 


the European masters. 


Three of the out 


in a recent trial 


in Schwerin, 











-- -- THE CHATTER BOX -- -:- 








of the Ideal in America. Whatever may be the 

direct cause is immaterial. The impending trag- 
edy is most important. It began with our large pro- 
fessional classes, the doctors and lawyers, some 
decades ago. It has left the ranks of the young stu- 
dent, and even the radical of all tenets is losing his 
grip on it. Call it money, call it capitalism, call it 
greed, call it any of these dread influences. The 
truth of your theory will in no way alter the horror 
of idealism in demise. This condition is to us more 
to be feared than even the end of civilization. We 
can directly trace every evil in our own ranks right to 
it. Our unions are being shot asynder, our political 
parties are left without urge and strength, our mem- 
bers are drooping into anemic inertia. The few who 
are left, still hammering away without thought of 
cost to self, without weighing effort and life against 
the disheartening results, evoke peculiar pity in the 
minds of the weary ones who are giving the work up 
as a bad job. 

The symptoms are atrocious. The doctor is asked 
how business is, and in the absence of an epidemic 
he replies: “Business is something awful these days,” 
implying no doubt a great regret over the lack of 
human misery from which he plies his merry trade. 
Or if he replies that business is good, he is cheerful 
only over a marked increase in mankind’s pain and 
grief. With the lawyer, who in the main profits only 
when his fellow man is in financial distress, or is in 
criminal straits—or is in some difficulty occasioned 
by vice, crime, accident or emotional madness—the 
same reactions hold in reference to good or bad busi- 
ness. And even in other professions wherein man’s 
personal welfare is concerned the same equations 
hold today. 

Among the radicals, if they are not fortunate in 
being able to make a livelihood outside of their field 
of faith, the job-holding mania obsesses all the ideals 
he might have once possessed, and we are in the 
main faced by a group of leaders and underlings who 
plot and plan and connive to keep their chairs and 
their salaries regardless of the cost. 

Dissentions between one group and another, while 
they are smoke-screened with pronounced slogans of 
idealism, are fundamentally nothing more than strug- 
gles between a group of office and salary seekers 
against those who enjoy the privileges of power and 
compensation. Perhaps, in many _ instances, our 
statement may be somewhat too harsh, but the 
canker is on us and it is growing more rapidly in its 
spread than we care to believe. Without the old 
ideals to lead us on we will accomplish nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing. With the passing of immigration 
and Gene Debs the very fountain head of the old 
flame and vision is being dried at the source. One 
has only to visit the East Side after ten years of 
absence and sit ardund in the old meeting places to 
discover that not only is the Ghetto of old going, but 
with it the old revolutionary fervor and self:sacrific- 
ing spirit that once struck a note of freedom to which 
the entire land listened. 

No one is to blame. No particular influence within 
our ranks can fully bear the guilt. We simply are 
not strong enough to stand the poison gas of capitalist 
prosperity. We are simply human beings with all the 
weaknesses of the species and with so few of the 
heroic qualities that we are capable of, if only we 
pursued the intangible dream instead of the solid 
comfort in life. For this reason alone we are turning 
more and more to the poets and makers of dreams. 
For this reason more than any other we find less 
sociability in our associations of the past, and seek 
a new circle to live in. We know enough of the ma- 
terial, moneyed world to detest it utterly; to limit 
within the fewest possible moments the time we are 
forced by economic necessity to breathe its foul air. 

We do know how invigorating was the breath of 
idealism that came from our old comradely gather- 
ings and endeavors, long before the war. And if it 
cannot fount itself again among us, then must we 
seek new worlds for its fragrance and inspiration. 


[T WILL come to pags, we greatly fear, the death 








Frankly, we are heartily sickened with the bicker- 
ings of labor within its own ranks. We love many 
of the leaders personally, we are always soul and 
spirit with the rank and file; but neither our love 
nor ur sympathy can interfere with the waste and 
lost idealism that is withering the once mighty bat- 
talions ef the worker in this country. Frankly, we 
are somewhat dizzy with patience and long waiting 
for a revival of spirit ‘among the old comrades in 
our own party. Are they all waiting for a cycle of 
economie depression to oust them out of their com- 
fortable hemes, away from their radios and tabloid 
newspapers, to stir up within themselves anew, the 
old dream—the dying visions of a world made free 
for all mankind? 

Maybe we have said enough here. Maybe we are 
taking away quite valuable space from our group of 
bards whose interests we also espouse in this column. 
Maybe we will just be scolded into silence by a num- 
ber of our sane and settled soldiers of the day to 
come, who will tell us how everything, including the 
Cooperative Commonwealth, comes to him who waits. 
So will the millenium, 





The recent epidemic of suicides among the young 
intellects of our collegiate life is a fit subject for 
contemplation in spirit with the foregoing pessimisms. 
Knowledge is a double edged weapon and in un- 
trained hands will Sometimes hold danger for the one 
who wields it. There are always among us some 
few finely drawn temperaments who cannot bear the 
stupidities and tangled problems of material exist- 
ence without great pain to themselves. And when 
these delicate mechanisms are still in youth, the suf- 
fering is always more intense. Any clear vision can 
see so much hopelessness in modern life that the de- 
sire to continue life in it is never very great. Suicide 
is always a subject of interest to poets and phil- 
osophers, and surely of great moment to those who 
find it so difficult to mould their finer stuff into the 
coarse mould of this selfish world. The college lad 
is always higher in spirit than his proletarian brother. 
He also has more time for abstract reasoning. By 
some queer quirk, logic and intellectual deduction 
lead to futility. This fact encountered too many 
times in his relationships with his self-centered fel- 
lows grows into an obsession with him, until he re- 
tires into his shell of brooding and plans the end. 
The lines of caste and position are as searingly drawn 
in undergraduate life as they are on Park Avenue. 
The economic and opportunistic inequalities abound 
on the campus as cruelly as on the market place. 
When a world rots in its own demise the stench 
poisons every living thing in it. The hopelessness 
of the toiler in cycles of depression is on our young 
intellectuals today. The worker has dumbly learned 
the slow method of starivng to death without pro- 


test. The student is too fine an organism for such 
self-brutality. He ends it all before actual suffering 
sets in. 


The only bright note we have for this week’s 
threnody is that next Tuesday night, March 1, will 
be “Chatterbox” night at the Labor Temple Poetry 
Forum, at the Labor Temple, 14th Street and 2nd 
Avenue, Manhattan. Anton Romatka, poet and pa- 
tron of poets, who is the Director of the Forum, in- 
forms us that together with the writer, A. M. Sulli- 
van, David P. Berenberg, Margery Swett Mansfield, 
Kate Herman and.others who have appeared in the 
column will read from their work. There will also 
be a musical program. So that all. in all a highly 
concentrated intellectual treat is in store for all of 
you who care to come and enjoy it. The admission 
is so small we hardly care to mention it.. You will 
hardly miss the few pieces of silver if you come. 
You will miss a great deal in spiritual gold if you 
save the silver and stay home. With which cheerful 
announcement we close what we hope will be the 
one and only case of scrivener’s Blues for the season. 


S. A. de Witt. 


Cruisings 
~—By V. F. Calverton— 
Out of the Past 


EW ,periods in history have been 

80 subjected- to misinterpreta- 

tion as the era of the. Paris 
Commune of 1871. 
tory of either France or Europe, dis- 
misses it as an event of insignificance, 


professor is unaware of its meaning. 
Those who do discuss it, mark it for 
attack. To these latter, it. is an ex- 
pression of the canaille, an outburst 
of the rabble, a revolt against order, 
an explosion of mob-mania. To them 
it is interesting only as expressive of 
the vellications of the underdog in 
hopeless protest against his master, 
In her Introduction (1886) to Lis- 
sagaray’s “Histoire de la Commune,” 
the one authentic history of the pe- 
riod, Eleanor Marx Aveling, daughter 
to Karl Marx, pointed out the impor- 
tance of the revolt to the prole- 
tariat. 


It is time people understood the 
true meaning of this revolution; 
and this can be summed up in a 
few words. It meant the govern- 
ment of the people by the peo- 
ple. It was the first. attempt of 
the proletariat to govern itself. 
The. workers, of Paris expressed 
this when in their first manifesto 
they declared they “understood it 
was their imperious duty and their 


selves masters of their own des- 
tinies by seizing upon govern- 
mental power.” The establish- 
ment of the Commune meant not 
the replacing of one form of class- 
rule by another, but the abolishing 
of all class-rule. It meant the 
substitution of true co-operative, 
“i.e., communistic, for capitalistic 
production, and the participation 
in this revolution of workers of 
all countries meant the interna- 
tionalizing, not only the national- 
zing, of the land and of ‘private 
property. 


In a later passage, inspired by her 
theme, she added: 


Is Socialism dead? Was it 
drowned in the blood of the people 
of Paris? Socialism today is a 
greater power than it has ever 
been. The bourgeois Republic of 
France may join hands with the 
autocrat of Russia to blot it out: 
Bismarck may pass_ repressive 
laws, and democratic America ma Vv 
folloW in his wake—and sstill it 
movés! And because Socialism. is 
today & powér, because in England 
even it is “in the air,” the time. 
has come for doing justice to the 
Commune of Paris. The time has 
come when even the opponents of 
Socialism will read, at least with 
patience if not with sympathy, an 
honest and truthful account of the 
greatest Socialist movement—thus 
far—of the century.” 

Lissagaray’s history has remained 
the leading analysis and description of 
the period. In fragmentary form, such 
as in Nearing’s “Law of Social Revolu- 
tion,” snatches of new interpretations 
are added, but with the exception of 
Postgate’s “Out of the Past” nothing 
astonishingly brilliant has been con« 
tributed to the topic. 

“Out of the Past” (Vanguard Press. 
50 cents) is a valuable study of that 
critical epoch. It is an addition to, in 
places even a criticism of, Lissagaray, 
and in biographical information it is 
without a parallel. The picture of 
Blanqui is excellent. Blanqul, who 
ied revolts, gloried in struggle, 
suffered with heroism in_ prison, 
inspired thousands to battle with 
their oppressors—this Blanqui is por- 
trayed with a vigor that is com- 
pelling and dramatic. Blanqui has been 
under-estimated. Postgate has done a 
serviceable task in indicating the sig- 
nificance of Blanqui, his influence 
when Marx was a mere name, and 
his insight into revolutionary meth- 
ods and technique. It was Blanqui, 
for example, who preceded both Marx 
and Lenin in proposing to “disarm the 
bourgeoisie and arm the proletariat” 
and also in conceiving of “the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat.” Despite these 
contributions to proletarian ideology, 
Blanqui was not a theoretician. He 
was a man of action. His aphorisms 
reveal this fact: 

Forty-eight hours are enough to 
make a revolution. 

Thrift is a pest. 

A rich man dead is a hole 
stopped. All gain, no loss. 

Communist and _proudhonisni 
stand by a river bank quarreling 
whether the field on the other side 
is maize or wheat. Let us cross 
and see. 








While Blanqui’s economics may 
have been shoddy and superficial, his 


inspiration was profound. Not even 
the duplicity of Barbe’s could de- 
stroy his power over men. Nor could 


the fidelity and competence of Emile 
Eudes replace the dead Blanqui. 

In the description of Ferre, the ora- 
tor of the Commune, who refused to be 
saved by cowardice, and was shot 
“through the ear. . (as) the, 
regiments drawn up to watch the exe- 
cution defiled past the corpses to the 
sound of a cheerful march tune,” there 
is the same pictorial power. 

The other characters in the volume, 


| Richard Parker, the English sailor who 


led the Nore mutineers; the Rev. J. E. 
Smith, who was the first to outline 
the Soviet idea and to achieve the lead- 
ership, through The Grand National 
Consolidated Trades Union, of 500,000 
revolutionary - minded Englishmen; 
Louis Blanc, the “little Louis,” through 
whom “the working class first began 
to acquire form and consciousness”: 
Louis Pujol, who made Paris bristle 
with barricades, and led the workers 
with a heroism that was flaming if not 
intelligent—all these characters are 
made to live with a curious and cap- 
tivity vitality by the descriptions of 
Postgate. 


The.ordinary his- , 


vivid only in its chaos and terror. The © 
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